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TO  HIS 


ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE 

Prince  of  WA  LES. 


S  I  R, 

I E  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  have  been 
long  found  of 
fuch  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  well-be¬ 
ing  of  mankind,  that  the 

A  2  wife  It 


t 

I 


DEDICATION. 

wifeft  and  heft  of  Prin¬ 
ces,  in  all  Ages,  have  made 
the  encouragement  and 
protefHon  of  ’em  their 
ftudy  and  delight. 

Your  Royal  Highness 
is  fo  well  vers'd  in  the 
Hiftories  of  former  Ages, 
that  it  is  needlefs  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  inftance  of  this 
nature.  Every  Nation 
has  had  its  Maecenas •  But 
Learning  of  all  kinds  was 
never  fo  univerfally  pro¬ 
moted,  nor  fo  remark¬ 
ably  diflinguilh’d,  in  this 
Country,  as  we  have  late¬ 
ly  feen  it  under  the  mild 
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and  aufpicious  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  moil  ill  aft  ri- 
OUS  Houfe  of  Hanover. 

Encourag’d  by  this 
noble  example  in  Your 
Royal  Parents,  and  Your 
own  natural  good  dlfpo- 
fition,  I  have  prefum’d, 
S'  i  r,  to  lay  before  You, 
The  State  of  P  hysick,  an¬ 
cient  and  modern  •  an  Art, 
of  the  utmoft  confe- 
quence  to  the  eafe  and 
comfort  of  Life. 

To  make  it  more  iim- 
ple  and  agreeable  to  Na¬ 
ture,  and  by  that  means 
more  ufeful  to  mankind, 

A  3  is 
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is  the  defign  of  the  pre- 
fent  undertaking :  a  de- 
iign,  that  is  always  lure 
of  proper  encourage¬ 
ment  from  a  Prince, 
whofe  Generojity  is  fo  ex- 
tenlive,  and  whofe  Bene¬ 
volence  fo  univerfal. 

Tour  Royal  Highness’s 


mofl  humble  and 
mojl  dutiful  Servant , 


Francis  Clifton. 


THE 


PREFACE. 

Short  view  of  the  ft  ate  of 
Phyfick,  as  it  flood  among 
the  Ancients,  and  as  it 
now  /lands  among  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  having  been  recommended  to 
me  (by  a  particular  friend)  as  a  cu¬ 
rious  and  ufeful  fubjeB ,  fit  to  be 
confided d  at  this  time ,  /  have  been 
put  upon  revifing  fame  papers  1  had 
by  me ;  which,  as  they  were  wrote 
at  firfi  for  my  own  private  ufe, 
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were  drawn  up  in  too  concife  a 
manner  to  be  fit  for  the  Publicky 
without  confiderable  alterations  and 
additions. 

My  defign  from  the  he  finning  was 
to  reprefent  the  affair  to  my  felf  in 
as  clear  and  as  flrong  a  light  as  I 
coiidy  m  order  to  form  a  right  and 
impartial  judgment  y  which  of  us  have 
the  advantagey  the  Ancients  or  the 
Moderns  ?  a  pointy  that,  when  once 
fettledy  might  enable  us  ( perhaps ) 
to  think  of  fomething  farther ,  to 
make  the  Art  ft  ill  more  ufeful J.  The 
fteps  that  were  neceffary  upon  this 
occafioHy  tho  troublefome  enough  at 
fir  fly  have  yet  been  taken}  and ,  Ihopey 
carefully :  and  as  to  the  additio¬ 
nal  party  ( which  is  confiderable )  tho' 
it  came  upon  me  at  a  time  when  I 

a  If  any  Perfon  thinks  this  point  out  of  the  quef- 
tion,  I  defire  he  would  read  with  care  the  conclu- 
fion  of  Dr,  Freind**  hiftory  of  Phyfick,  VqI.  I. 


was 
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was  fully  employ  d  in  preparing  my 
edition  of  Hippocrates ;  yet,  as  the 
fubjeB  was  of  great  importance,  1 
thought  it  better  to  fieal  a  little  time 
from  that  edition,  than  negleB  an 
opportunity  of  obliging  Jo  worthy  a 
friend  :  efpecially  as  I  flood d  be 
more  in  the  way  of  vindicating  my 
felf  at  the  fame  time  from  a  reflec¬ 
tion  that  had  been  caft  upon  me,  on 
account  of  my  book  of  Tabular  Ob- 
fervations  for  the  improvement  of 
Phylick,  publifh'd  lafi  year-,  as  if 
out  of  an  over-fondnefs  for  the  An¬ 
cients,  I  had  flighted  the  Moderns 
too  much  :  an  opinion  that  fame 
Gentlemen  were  pleas  d  to  enter¬ 
tain  |  hut  with  how  much  juflice,  the 
Publick  is  the  be  ft  judge.  I  [aid  then 
what  1  really  thought ;  and  1  have 
had  no  reafan  fince  to  alter  my  opini¬ 
on,  as  to  the  ufefulnefi  of  obfervations 
in  Phyfict  in  oppofition  to  Schemes 

and 
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and  Theories.  The  method  there 
propos’d  may  perhaps  receive  fome 
advantages  from  the  various  fyftems 
here  confided  d :  and  therefore  the 
reader  is  not  to  he  furprizd \  to  find 
many  things  in  this  book ,  that  were 
[aid  in  the  other  5  efpecially  as  that 
is  now  out  of  print ,  and  the  defign 
in  both  the  fame ,  viz.  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Phyfick  in  the  plainejl  and 
moji  natural  way. 

Hippocrates,  Celfus,  Pliny,  Ca¬ 
lms  Aurelianus,  and  Galen,  among 
the  Ancients ;  and  Le  Clerc  and 
Freind,  among  the  Moderns,  are  the 
principal  authors  1  have  confulted : 
andf  to  fay  the  truths  whoever 
reads  the  Hiftoire  of  Le  Clerc,  and 
the  continuation  of  it  by  Freind, 
may,  if  he  pleafe ,  fave  himfelf  the 
trouble  of  reading  much  of  the  hifio- 
rical  part  of  this  book.  Not  but  the 
concife  view  here  attemptedj  and  the 
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many  remarks  that  are  interfpersd 
up  and  down ,  will,  'tis  hop'd,  make 
it  far  from  naufeous,  even  to  thofe 
who  are  befi  acquainted  with  thefe 
authors.  And  as  to  the  refi,  thofe 
1  mean  who  are  not  well  acquainted 
with  'em,  they  will  here  find  feve- 
ral  things,  in  a  plain  and  jimple 
drefs,  ufeful  at  leaf,  if  not  enter¬ 
taining.  And,  for  their  farther  en¬ 
couragement,  1  can  ajfure  'em  be¬ 
fore-hand ,  that  nothing  is  here 
firaind  to  ferve  a  turn ,  or  mifre- 
prefented  to  make  difturbance :  a 
praBice,  that  /  have  always  had  an 
abhorrence  of.  As  the  affair  has 
appear'd  to  me,  upon  a  thorow  con ~ 
fideration,  l  have  fairly  fet  it  down 
for  the  confideration  and  uje  of  o- 
thers.  The  freedom  /  have  taken  in 
commending,  cenfuring,  and  com¬ 
paring,  the  opinions  and  praBices  of 
different  men  in  different  ages,  may 

perhaps 
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perhaps  he  difagreeable  to  fome  per - 
fans ,  as  not  carrying  with  it  al¬ 
ways  that  decency  and  complaifance 
that  the  politenefs  of  the  prefent 
times  have  made  in  a  manner 
fafhionable.  If  this  jhoiid  be  the 
cafe ,  1  fhall  be  forry  :  for  1  woud 
not  willingly  offend  any  one ;  and  I 
am  very  fare  I  never  intended  it. 
But  unlefs  a  man  can  J peak  his 
mind  freely ,  what  fignifies  j peaking 
at  all ?  How  Jhall  we  ever  come 
at  the  Truths  if  our  real  fentiments 
are  artfully  difguis  d  7  I  may  be 
out  as  well  as  another  ;  ( every  man 
is  liable  to  miftake)  but  /  am  not  fo 
defignedly.  Nor  am  /  fo  bigotted  to 
my  own  opinion,  but  that,  if  any 
man  will  be  fo  kind  as  to  fhew  me 
my  error ,  I  will  readily  quit  it,  and 
thank  him  for  giving  himfelf  the 
trouble.  Truth  is  what  /  woud  al¬ 
ways  arrive  at,  if  I  cod'd,  efpecial- 
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ly  in  an  affair  of  fuch  confequence 
asPhyfick.  Miftakes  or  frauds  here 
are  worfe  than  any  :  and  therefore 
dis  better  that  a  Phyfician  fhoud 
/peak  his  opinion  plainly  and  can¬ 
didly,  even  thtf  he  fhoud  fujfer  a 
little  in  his  charaBer  as  an  author, 
than  lead  mankind  into  errors  by  an 
oftentatious  fhew  of  Philofophy. 
What  fignifes  tickling  the  ears  of 
the  reader y  and  making  him  believe 
more  than  is  true  ?  The  Art  is  the 
thing  to  be  fiudfd,  .  and  not  the 
craft.  Difeafes  are  not  to  be  cur'd 
by  charms  or  fiourifhes,  but  by  a 
regular  and  confiant  obfervance  of 
their  feveral  appearancesy  and  a 
judicious  application  of  remedies  ac¬ 
cordingly.  An  affair  of  fuch  im¬ 
portance  ,  that  nothing  fhoud  be  able 
to  difcourage  us  from  attempting  to 
preferve  the  lives  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  m  this  manner  -y  even  tho 

the 
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the  contempt  and  obloquy,  that 
generally  fall  to  the  Jhare  “of  fuch 
Practitioners,  Jhoud,  by  the  malice 
of  defigning  men,  be  doubled  upon 
us.  Hey  who  has  nothing  bafe  or 
wicked  in  view,  Jhall  never  want 
friends  enow  to  fupport  him :  where¬ 
as  the  man  of  other  principles,  tho 
he  may  flourijh  as  it  were  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  Jhall  after  that  be  foon  dif- 
coverd,  and  fnar'd  in  the  works  of 
his  own  hands.  5 Tis  a  difficult  tafk , 
no  doubt  of  it,  to  touch  upon  fome 
vices,  to  purpofe,  without  raifmg  a 
great  many  enemies,  and  fo  hurting 
one  s  felf  more  than  reforming  the 
abufes .  Some  people  are  fo  malig¬ 
nant  as  to  oppofe  every  thing  that  is 
good,  or  that  they  themfelves  have 
had  no  hand  in.  Defamation  is  their 
chief,  if  not  their  only  delight.  But 
even  thefe,  who  are  the  very  pefts 
of  mankind,  ought  never  to  have  fuch 
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an  influence  over  us,  as  to  fright  us 
from  attempting  what  is  really  ufefuL 
Vices  attended  with  profit  are  the 
hardefl  of  all  to  he  parted  with  or 
fupprefsd :  but  yet  it  is  fometimes 
neceffary  to  look  into  'em,  to  fee  whe¬ 
ther  any  thing  can  be  mended  or  not. 
"That  many  things  in  Phyfick,  which 
may  properly  be  confiderd  as  the 
vices  or  abufes  of  the  Art ,  might  be 
changd for  the  better,  is  mofl  cer¬ 
tain ;  and  that,  if  no  body  fets  a- 
bout  it,  fuch  a  change  will  never 
happen ,  is  as  certain. 

That  Quackery,  for  inflance,Jhou  d 
be  rather  fupprefs'd  than  counte¬ 
nanc'd,  is  what  every  body  will  grant. 

That  the  encreafe  and  reputation 
of  Noftrums,  which  have  been  of  late 
fo  fhamefully  encouragd,  and  that  by 
men  of  learning  and  figure,  Jhoud 
be  prevented,  if  pojjible,  is  like  wife 
obvious ;  for  if  this  way  of  proceed¬ 
ing 
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ing  fihoud  prevail ,  the  foundation, $ 
of  the  Art  woud  Jhake ,  and  there 
woud  foon  be  no  difference  left  be¬ 
tween  the  moft  ignorant  pretender, 
and  the  wifeft  Phyfician  ;  and, 
which  Is  worfi  of  all,  the  conjlitutl- 
ons  of  people  woud  be  entirely 
tumid. 

Once  more ;  that  the  making  the 
practice  of  Phyfick  e after  and  left 
expenfive  to  the  Patient  woud  be  a 
benefit  to  every  body,  is  alfo  evident 
at  firfl  fight :  and  fo  are  feveral  o- 
ther  things  that  might  eafily  be  men¬ 
tion’d.  /  Jhou’d  be  glad  therefore, 
(and  ’ tls  all  that  I  define)  “  that  the 
<£  PraBtce  was  put  upon  fuch  a 
“  good  and  humane  foot,  that  no 
a  body  might  be  afraid  of  Phyfick 
“  when  they  really  want  it ;  but  re- 
u  celve  from  it  all  the  benefit  it  is 
<c  capable  of  affording Phis  is  the 
Centre  of  all  my  defines  and  all  my 
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endeavours  :  and  1  hope  no  man  will 
be  fo  weak  or  fo  malicious  as  to  con¬ 
clude  from  thefe,  or  any  expr  efforts  • 
in  the  book  ttfelf a,  that  l  am  an 
enemy  to  the  Apothecary  :  if  he 
Jhoiu'b  gwe  me  leave  to  tell  him ,  his 
conclufion  is  falfe.  /  am  an  ene¬ 
my  to  no  man ,  but  him  who  under 
falfe  pretences  deceives  and  injures 
his  neighbour.  As  it  is  highly  rea - 
finable  that  a  Phylician,  who  has 
been  at  a  great  expence  m  his  edu¬ 
cation ,  and  devotes  himfelf  entirely 
to  the  fervice  of  the  Publick ,  flood  d 
be  handfimely  confided d  for  his  ad¬ 
vice  and  care  ;  fo  it  is  equally  rea- 
finable  that  an  Apothecary,  who 
has  likewife  been  at  fame  expence  to 
learn  the  art  and  myftery  of  his 
fir  of  effort,  and  is  confiantly  obiigjd 
to  give  due  attendance ,  (Jet  the  dif- 

*  Particularly  in  p.  1 6,  45,  54,  55,  56,  65,  72, 

73  j  and  efpecially  152,  134,  15;,  156,  &c, 

.  a  tame 
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lance  from  the  Patient  be  what  it 
will )  Jhou’d  alfo  be  confided  dy  not  on¬ 
ly  for  his  medicines,  but  his  trouble 
too-)  whenever  the  cafe  requires  but 
little  Phyfick. 

There  is  but  one  thing  mare  that 
/  would  premife ,  and  that  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  miflake  about  the  word 
Philofophical,  as  fometimes  applied 
here  to  Phyficians.  By  it  I  mean 
no  more  than  theoretical,  or  fuch 
Phyficians  as ,  out  of  an  over-fond- 
nefs  for  any  particular  opinion ,  are 
above  confidering  how  the  cafe  really 
is  in  Nature  and ,  rather  than  give 
up  a  favourable  Scheme ,  will  run 
the  hazard  of  lofmg  the  Patient. 
This  has  been  the  cafe  too  often  a- 
mong  the  Ancients  and  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  where  Philofophy  has  been 
too  hafhly  or  wjudicioufly  applied  to 
Phyfick ,  and  will  be  the  cafe  again-, 
i/'  Obfervation  does  not  prevent  it. 
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In  all  other  inflames  Philofophy  is 
highly  commendable .  This  is  all  / 
have  to  premife  :  and  if  what  is 
now  to  follow ,  does  but  anfwer ,  / 
(hall  think  my  felf  well  paid  for 

all  my  time  and  labour, 

■  '■  '  '•  \  •  *  .....  ;  1  \ 

New  Bond-Street, 

Off.  1732. 
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A  general  view  of  the  Work. 
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ning ?  ^  98 
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Of  the  State  of  Phyfick  among  the  Mo¬ 
derns  ,  or  from  the  Reflauration  of 
Learning  in  1453  to  the  prefent  times, 
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Sect.  V. 

A  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Phyfick 9 
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N.  B.  The  Reader  mil  here  find  an  account  of 
all  the  eminent  Sedts  in  Phyfick ,  with  their 
refpehlive  Founders,  for  above  two  thoufand 
years  paji ,  viz.  the  Dogmatifts,  the  Empi- 
ricks,  the  Methodifts,  the  Epifyntheticks, 
the  Ecledticks,  and  the  Pneumatifts  *,  hefides 
the  moft  remarkable  among  the  Galen  ills. 
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—  method,  founded  upon  judicious  cbfervations 

and  wife  reafoning  ibid. 

The  conduct  of  his  Sons ,  TheiTalus  and  Draco, 
not  much  to  be  commended  ibid. 

Polybus,  his  fon-in-law ,  an  active,  learned,  in¬ 
genious  Phyfician  18 

Prodicus, 
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Prodicus,  a  difciple  of  Hippocrates,  a  great 
trifle  r  Page  18 

Plato  did  Pbyftck  more  harm  than  Prodicus,  and 
how  19 

A  fpecimen  of  his  Philofophy  and  Reafoning  ibid. 

Ariftotle,  a  great  improver  of  brutal  Anatomy, 
&c.  and  an  Afclepiadean  21 

Diodes  Cary  Pius,  no  friend  to  ihe  Philofopher  s 
hut  [0  fond  of  Hippocrates,  as  to  he%  call'd  by 
the  Athenians  the  fecond  Hippocrates  ibid. 

Praxagoras,  fuch  another  j  but  fond  of  vomits, 
fometimes  to  excefs  22 ' 

- — — - —  cultivated  Anatomy,  and  was  the  ?n after 
of  Herophilus  23 

Chryfippus,  the  Cnidian,  ( not  the  Philofopher  of 
that  name )  an  enemy  to  bleeding  and  purging, 
and  a  great  h abler  ibid.- 

- — — -  made  a  convert  of  his  Pupil  Erafiftratus 
in  fome  refpehts ,  but  not  fo  far  as  to  contemn  the 
Ancients  23,  24 

Erfrjiftratus,  remarkable  for  his  cure  of  Antiochus, 
but  more  for  Anatomy  24 

- —  and  Herophilus,  the  mofl  famous  Ana- 

tomifts  in  all  Antiquity  ibid. 

— — - - -  encourag'd  by  Ptolemy  Soter  and 

Philadelphia  at  Alexandria  ibid. 

- differed  men  as  well  as  brutes. 


and  fometimes  alive  as  well  as  dead  ibid. 
Living  diiTedtions  much  queftion’d,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  what,  js  [aid  by  Cdflis  29 

Carpus,  an  Italian,  charg'd  with  the  fame  cruelty , 
and  banifh'd  for  it ,  about  3 co years  ago  ibid. 
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Medea  accus'd  of  boiling  people ,  for  only  being  the 
firft  that  recommended  warm -bathing  Pag.  25 
Erafiftratus  and  Herophilus,  each  of  'em  the 
founder  of  a  Sect  or  Party  that  lofted  many 
Ares  ibid. 

o 

Herophilus,  the  chiefs  gave  fever  at  names  to  the 
parts  that  are  ftili  prefer v'd  26 

Fallopius5 s  rajh  opinion  of  his  Anatomical  works 

27 

Erafiftratus  more  cruel  in  his  Practice  than  He¬ 
rophilus  ibid. 

Herophilus,  the  firft  of  all  the  Dogmatifts  who 
dealt  much  in  internal  Phyfick  ibid. 

— — —  firft  who  wrote  with  exa&nefis  upon  the 
do  A  nine  of  the  Pulfe  27 

Herophilus  applied  Mufick  and  Geometry  to 
Phyfick ,  according  to  Pliny,  and  was  for  that 
reafion  deferted  by  many  of  his  followers  28 

«- — — —  attack'd  Hippocrates  for  his  Prognof- 
ticks  ;  but  does  not  fieem  to  have  been  the  beft 
judge  of  thofe  things  •,  and  why  ibid. 

The  Ladteals  known  to  both  Erafiftratus  and. He  • 


tophiius  29 

fihe  con  dull  of  their  difciples  cbnfider'd  ibid. 

Philotimus,  a  dificiple  cf  both ,  thought  the  brain 
of  no  ufie ,  and  yet  was  a  good  Phyfician ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Galen  ibid. 


Gleophantus,  another  dificiple ,  the  founder  of  the 
Cleophan  tines  '  30 

Mnemon,  a  Gleophantine,  and  the  fuppos'd  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  characters  in  Hippocrates  ibid. 

Nicander 
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Nicander  and  Theophrafius,  deservedly  efteem'd 

Page  30 

The  famous  divifion  of  Phyfick  into  three  branches 

3} 

The  occafion  and  conftitution  of  the  Sett  of  Empi- 
ricks  under  Serapion  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
reign  of  the  fecond  or  third  Ptolemy,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirty -eighth  Century  32,  3  3 

Philinus  of  Cos,  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  and  fome  others ,  look'd  upon  as  the 
Head  of  this  Sett ,  but  Serapion’j  pretenfions 
the  beft  3  3 

Their  Tenets  to  be  found  in  Celfus,  Galen,  and 
Le  Clerc  ibid. 

Their  principal  opinion  and  conduct  confder'd 

'  '  34,  35 

The  Dogmatifls  opinion  and  difference  confider'd 

t0°  35 

Celfus5r  wife  opinion  and  choice  36 

The  Empiricks  cenfur'd  for  negletting  Anatomy 

ibid. 

An  Apology  for  'em  upon  this  account  ibid. 

Glaucias’j  Tripod  of  Phyfick,  what  37 

Heraclides  of  Tarentum,  the  moft  fa?nous  of  all 
the  Empiricks  ibid. 

Sextus  Empiricus,  the  only  one  of  note  after 

him  before  Galen5  j  time^  and  Marcellus  after 
itj  if  our  own  country-man  Sydenham  be  ex¬ 
cepted  3  8 
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Of  the  ftate  of  Phyfick  among  the  Romans* * 

ARcagathus,  the  firft  of  all  the  Greeks,  who 
prattis' d  Phyfick  at  Rome  Page  39 

His  time  of  comings  his  kind  reception ,  and  his 
unexpected  banifhment  39,  40 

Cato,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  was  a  great  ene¬ 
my  to  the  Greeks,  and  efpecially  the  Greek 
Phyficians  40 

Afclepiades  came  to  Rome  one  hundred  years 
after  Arcagathus,  during  zvhich  time  they  had 
no  foreign  Phyficians  41 

— - —  had  many  circumftances  concurring  in  his 
favour ,  at  his  firft  coming  there  ibid, 

- - —  was  a  man  of  great  addrefs  and  cunnings 

as  appears  from  his  cito,  tuto,  jucunde,  &c. 

42 

— —  cenfur'd  (and  that  defervedly)  by  Caslius 
Aurelianus  and  Galen,  for  his  ill  treatment  of 
\  the  Faculty  ibid. 

• - — -  reduc'd  all  Phyfick  to  the  knowledge  of 

the  caufes  of  difeafes,  in  oppofition  to  Obfer- 
vation  and  Experience,  and  fo  made  the  whole 
affair  conjectural  43 

— —  was  an  Epicurean  in  his  Philofophy ,  and 

pretended  to  explain  every  thing  by  Pores  and 
Corpufcles  ibid. 

- -  committed  many  mijiakes  in  Practice , 

from  his  too  great  fondnefs  for  his  Philofophy  44 

Afclepiades 
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Afclepiades  made  his  whole  Pr attic e  confift  in 
abftinence ,  fridlion ,  walking,  geftation* 
bleeding,  and  wine  Page  45 

- - was  averfe  to  purges,  hut  fond  of  glyfters 

and  cold  water  _  ibid. 

—  was  of  Prufa  in  Bithynia,  and  not  of  the 

Afclepiadean  Family  ibid, 

— — fortunate  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  People 5 
without  being  a  compleat  m after  of  his  Pro - 
feffion  ibid, 

— — bred  faRhetorick,  and  afterwards  turn'd  to 
Phyfick,  and  was  a  great  favourite  of  Mi- 
thridates  and  Cicero,  &c.  47 

His  followers ,  fond  of  writing  upon  the  compofi- 
tion  of  Medicines,  and  famous  in  their  days , 
particularly  Pharmacion,  and  Caftius  in  Cel- 

fus  46 

Themifon  of  Laodicea,  a  difciple  of  his,  defer  ted 
him ,  and ,  in  his  old  age ,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Methodick  Sell  47 

Fhe  Scheme  they  went  upon ,  and  their  three  ge- 
neneral  Clades  47,  48 

A  great  miftake  in  their  Scheme ,  taken  notice  of 
before  by  Galen  49 

An  odd  ftory  of  Themifon  from  Qelius  50 

Thefialus’j  char  abler  and  conduct  ibid. 

—  rudenefs  to  the  Faculty ,  his  Vanity ,  and  his 

Rhodomontade  50,  5 1 

- — way  of  thinking  in  Phyfick  very  particular  52 

—  eftablijhment  of  the  three  days  abftinence, 

that  was  fo  carefully  obferv'd  by  the  Metho- 
difts,  and  fvrft  begun  by  Afclepiades  ibid. 

Soranus, 
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Soranus,  the  moft  dexterous  of  all  the  Metho- 
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had  a  different  Hippocrates  from  ours , 
prov’d  by  his  quotations  57 

A  farther  account  of  the  Methodifts  Practice 
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—  hardly  ever  let  blood  above  once  in  any  one 
diflemper  but  Madnefs  56 

The  Methodifts  made,  by  Sextus  Empiricus, 
Pyrrhonians  in  Philofophy  57 

— —  Rules  broke  thro ’  by  Prifcian  and  Mof- 
chion  ibid. 

- much  efteem’d  by  Profper  Alpinus,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  revive  ’em,  but  cou’d  not  57,  58 
The  Objections  of  Celfus  and  Galen  to  their 
Scheme  58 

Several  Setts  fprung  out  of  ’em,  and  for  what 
reafon  ibid. 

The  Epifyntheticks  under  Leonides  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  59 

The  Ecledlicks  under  Archigenes  of  Apamea  in 
Syria  ibid. 

The  Pneumatifts  under  Atheneus  of  Attalia  60 
The  difciples  ^Atheneus  ^  Herodotus  the  Lexi¬ 
cographer,  Archigenes  the  Ecle&ick,  and 
Aretaeus  of  Cappadocia  61 

Cantharides  firft  us’d  by  Aretaeus  by  way  of  bli- 
fter  62 

Celfus  *s 
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™. —  not  allow'd  by  Pliny  to  be  a  Phyfician ,  but 
prov'd  fo  by  his  works  ibid. 

very  fond  of  Hippocrates  and  Afclepiades 

63 

■ — —  objections  to  fome  part  of  both  their  doff  vines 

63, 64 

—  reflected  upon ,  without  reafon ,  by  Salma- 

fius  64 

— —  00  great  encourager  of  internal  Phyfick , 
fond  of  external  65 

—  general  practice  in  the  cure  of  Fevers 
founded  upon  a  particular  opinion ,  what 

65,66 

Antonius  Mu  fa,  ^  0/  firft ,  te  to 

great  e7ninence  afterwards  for  his  cure  of  Au- 
guftus  by  cold-bathing,  the?  he  was  fo  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  kill  Marcellus  by  the  fame  re¬ 
medy  67,  68 

Ignorance,  the  caufe  of  much  mif chief  in  Phyfick 

67 

Mufa,  the  occafion  of  many  valuable  privileges  to 
the  Faculty  68 

His  cotemporaries  made  no  remarkable  alteration 

% 

A  School  oi  Phyficians  at  Rome,  to  little  pur- 
pofe  ibido 

Botany,  Natural  Hiftory,  and  the  Materia  Me- 
dica,  fo?newhat  improv'd  in  thofe  days  70 

Fhe  Mentagra,  in  Claudius’ 5  reign,  very  puz¬ 
zlings  but  cur'd  at  loft  by  the  Egyptian  Phyfi - 

.  dam 
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cians  by  Cauteries  ;  and  after  that  by  fome  of 
the  Roman  Phyficians  Page  70 

The  Generofity  of  Manilius  Cornutus  to  his  Phy - 
fician  7 1 

The  Theriaca  Andromachi  made  in  Nerosj  time 
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Pliny,  Hippocrates,  and  the  Cnidians,  averfe 
to  Medicines  much  compounded  ibid* 
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Rufus  Ephefius,  and  Galen’j  Mafters  ibid^ 
The  Materia  Medica  mofi  taken  care  of  hy  Diof- 
corides,  in  Vefpafian’j  time  74 

The  difference  between  Theophraflus  and  Diaf- 
corides  touch'd  upon  ibid* 

Salt  of  Vipers  and  Mineral  Waters  in  ufe  in 
his  time ,  but  not  Iron,  Antimony,  75 

Pliny,  the  great  eft  Naturalift  among  all  the  An¬ 
cients,  and  yet  ftifled  at  Vefuvius  before  he 
was  Sixty  ibid8 

A  recital  of  fome  of  the  moft  famous  authors  a- 
mong  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  ibid* 
Reflexions  upon  all  that  is  paft  7  6  —  80 

Galen’ j  birth,  education ,  and  conduct  80 

- — >.  much  oppos'd  by  the  Roman  Phyficians ,  and 
at  l aft  forc'd  to  retire  81,  Sz 

*—■ —  fw allow'd  up  all  the  Setts,  then  fubfifting. 

A  lift  of  'em  83 

— — •  confer' d  for  carrying  his  Speculations  upon 
fome  points  fo  far  ibid* 

— was  too  affuming  in  his  Profejfton  84 

Galen 
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Galen  founded  his  Practice  upon  two  maxims i 
taken  from  Hippocrates,  his  grand  favourite 

Page  84 

— mifpent  much  of  his  time  in  explaining  dift 
eafes ,  and  the  virtues  of  medicines  85 

— •  bled  oft'ner  than  Hippocrates,  and  with 
more  exaCinefs  86 

*--■  ■»  a  material  difference  between  the  Practice 
of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  87 

—  was  the  greateft  Anatomift  of  all  the  An¬ 
cient  j,  but  feldom  differed  human  bodies  ibid. 

Sceletons  exceeding  carce  in  his  time ,  and  found 
by  accident  88 

Alexandria,  the  place  for  human  Anatomy ,  efpe~ 
dally  Ofteology  ibid. 

- — >  defc  rib  es  the  parts  from  brutes,  and  not  always 
from  men,  as  Vefalius  has  demonftrated  ibid. 

—  did  Phyfick  much  injury  by  reafoning  fo 

fubtilly ,  and  neglecting  obfervation  88,  89 

A  probable  reafon  for  this  ftep  of  his  89 

The  reft  of  the  Greek  Phyficians ,  except  Trallian, 
and  almoft  all  the  Arabians,  were  Galenifts 

90 

The  principal  Greek  Phyficians  are  Oribalius, 
Aldus,  Alexander,  and  Paulus  ibid* 

A  Jhort  account  of  thefe  Phyficians  from  Dr . 
Freind  ;  and  firft  of  Oribafius,  who  us^d  to 
be  fometimes  calTd  Simia  Galeni  91 

JEtius,  a  clearer  and  fuller  writer  than  Oriba^ 
fius,  but  inferior  to  Paulus  ibid. 

■ — -  hard  to  be  complied  with  in  fome  cafes ,  the 
Gou ifor  inftance,  an  Afthma  and  Empyema 

92 

iEtius, 
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gyptians  Page  92 
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virtues  of  Medicines  ibid, 
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Phyficians  ibid. 

Jacob  us  Pfychreflus,  his  cotemporary ,  a  wife , 
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Paulus,  much  beholden  to  Alexander,  a  Profejfor 
of  Midwifry  himfelf  and  an  excellent  Sur¬ 
geon  95 

Oribafius,  iEtius,  Alexander,  and  Paulus,  call'd 
by  Freind  the  Greek  Ciafiical  Phyficians  96 
The  Chafin  of  five  hundred  years  in  the  Greek 
hiftory  has  left  us  very  few  others  of  any  Note , 
hut  Palladius,  Theophilus,  and  Adtuarius, 
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Adtuarius,  the  firft  of  the  Greek  writer that 
mentions  the  milder  purges  of  the  Arabians  97 
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Of  the  Rate  of  Phy/ick  among  the  Arabians^ 
&c,  to  the  reft  miration  of  Learning, 

THE  Arabians  firft  met  with  the  Greek  wri¬ 
ters  at  Alexandria,  when  it  was  taken  in 
the  year  640  Page  98 

’The  famous  Library  was  then  deftroy’d  among  the 
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Their  Phyficians  education  and  conduct  ibid, 
Haly  Abbas,  their  oldeft  andbeft  writer  101 
Rhazes,  their  principal  Phyficians  follow’d  by 
almoft  all  the  reft ,  not  excepting  Avicenna  ibid* 
„  his  Continent,  a  very  unmethodical  hook  1 02 
•—  the  firft  author  (and  a  very  good  one )  upon 
the  Sma  1-pox,  a  difeafe  about  eleven  hundred 
years  old  ibid, 

- - Compendium  of  Phyfick,  made  out  of  his 

Continent  far  inferiour  to  the  Greek  Authors , 
iho?  taken  moftly  from  them  ibid, 

«■-  the  firft  who  mentions  any  thing  of  Chy- 
miftry  ibid. 

Avicenna,  their  next  famous  Author ,  a  man  of 
partSy  but  a  man  of  pleafure  ibid. 

— —  works ,  call’d  his  Canon,  fatuous  till  the 
reftauration  of  Learning  103 

Avenzohar,  a  good  obferver  and  a  diligent  Phy- 
fician 9  but  a  little  fuperftitious  ibid, 

c  Avenzohar? 
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Avenzohar,  fond  of  black  Hellebore,  and  the 
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place  of  Section  in  Lithotomy  ibid* 

— —  liv’d  about  the  twelvth  Century ,  as  appears 
from  his  defcription  of  /^Turkifh  Arrows  ibid. 
phyfick  improv’d  by  the  Arabians  in  fomerefpelis , 
and  in  what  ibid. 

tfbe  College  of  Salernum,  when  founded ,  and 
what  it  was  106 
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it  \  ibid. 

Phe  Jews,  the  greatefi  Phyficians  in  thofe  days , 
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Another  at  Montpelier,  but  all  of  the  Arabick 
/  Caft  108 

Phe  State  of  Phyfick  after  the  twelvth  Century 
Something  better  ibid. 

Chymiftry  firft  cultivated  in  England  by  R.  Ba¬ 
con,  and  after  that  by  Arnoldus  de  Villa 
Nova,  R.  Lully,  &c.  ibid. 

"The  Phyficians  fill  very  ignorant ,  as  appears  from 
John  of  Gaddefden’j  behaviour ,  who  notwith- 
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ter  to  offer  any  thing  in  oppofition  (how 
decently  or  judicioufly  foever  it  may  be 
managed)  without  railing  many  Adverfaries. 
The  modem  Difcoveries  in  Philofophy ,  A- 
natomy  aud  Medicine ,  fay  they,  have  fet 
the  affair  in  fo  clear  a  light,  that  we  can 
fee  farther  in  one  day  than  the  Ancients 
could  in  an  Age.  This  is  a  popular  way 
of  talking;  and  in  fo  philofophical  an 
Age  as  this,  believed  without  any  manner 
of  difficulty;  efpecially  as  no  body  can 
deny,  that  the  advantages  from  thefe  Dif¬ 
coveries  are  indeed  very  confiderable.  But 
I  am  of  opinion,  notwithfending  all  thefe 
Difcoveries,  there  was  a  time  once,  when 
Phylick  was  in  a  better  fete  than  it  is  at 
prefent ;  and  for  any  thing  I  fee  to  the 
contrary,  there  may  be  a  time  hereafter, 
when  it  may  be  better  than  it  is  now,  or 
than  it  was  then.  Two  or  three  things  well 
managed  would  do  the  bulinefs  effectually, 
or  I  am  much  mifeken.  But  before  we 
come  to  the  confideration  of  thefe  points,  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  take  a  ffiort  view  of  the 
fete  of  Phvfick  among  the  Ancients ,  and 
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the  date  it  is  now  in  among  the  Moderns  $ 
in  order  to  forma  right  judgment,  and  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  drike  out  with  more  eafe  a  clear 
and  regular  Method  of  improving  the  Art 
to  the  utmod. 

To  begin  then  with  the  Ancients .  They 
contented  themfelves  for  many  Ages  with  Ancients \ 
a  diligent  obfervance  of  plain  matters  of 
fad,  without  attempting  to  explain  the 
manner  how  thofe  fads  were  produced ; 
and  to  this  they  added  an  indudrious  en¬ 
quiry  after  the  bed  remedies,  without 
attempting  to  reafon  upon  their  feveral 
effedsj  efleeming  accurate  Obfervations 
and  good  Medicines  infinitely  more  ufeful 
than  all  the  reafoning  in  the  world  with¬ 
out  them.  The  Afclepiadean  Family,  tha 
laded  above  feven  hundred  years ,  and  Family - 
were  in  a  manner  the  foie  proprietors  of 
Phyfick,  were  remarkable  for  this  kind  of 
Pradice.  And  perhaps,  if  the  Philofophers 
had  not  interpofed,  Phyfick  would  have 
been  a  dranger  to  this  day  to  the  many 
Theories,  that  have  fince  confounded  it. 
Though  indeed  it  mud  be  confeffed,  that 
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before  Pythagoras' s  time  (who  was  the 
firfl  that  introduc’d  Philofophy  into  Phy- 
iick,  and  that  about  eighty  years  before 
’Hippocrates')  there  was  a  ftrange  inclina¬ 
tion  in  Phyficians  to  Enthufiafm ;  and  what 
they  would  not  be  at  the  pains  to  cure  by 
dint  of  Obfervation  and  Experience,  they 
were  very  ready  to  attempt  by  Charms  and 
Amulets.  Thefe  were  common  in  the 
days  of  Mfculapius ,  who,  as  Celfus  and 
Galen  tell  us  a,  was  the  firft  that  refcued 
Phyfick  from  the  hands  of  the  vulgar, 
and,  rejecting  the  idle  part,  adhered  to  the 
folid.  This  was  the  Mjculapius  of  the 
Greeks  (the  Son.  of  Apollo ,  and  the  Pupil  of 
Chiron  die  Centaur)  fo  famous  in  all  An¬ 
tiquity  for  his  divine  fkill  in  Phyfick,  of 
which  he  himfelf  gave  fome  noble  proofs 
in  the  Argonautick  expedition  ;  and  his 
Sons  Podalyrius  and  Machaon ,  at  the  fiege 
of  Troy ,  about  fifty  years  after. 

Medicina  To  him  we  owe  the  Medicina  Clinic  a , 
fsTfcn-  or  the  cuftom  of  vifiting  the  Sick  in  their 


YEfcula- 
pius,  the 
Founder. 


Hon . 


a  See  Cel/us's  preface,  and  the  firfl:  chapter  of  Galen  s 
book  called  Mtdhus. 

beds ; 

ir 
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beds;  without  which  the  nature  and 
progrefs  of  a  Diftemper  could  hardly  ever 
have  been  found  out,  or  any  judicious  Ob~ 
fervations  ever  taken.  For  how  can  men 
ftand  in  the  ftreets  to  examine  the  Sick, 
as  the  Babylonians  and  Afjyr'ians  were  uled 
to  do  in  the  infancy  of  Phyfick  a  ? 

To  him  we  owe  likewife  the  Medicina  JVIedlc:nna. 

(jrymnaiti 

Gymnajlica ,  another  noble  improvement.  ca,  his  100 
I  am  very  fenfible  that  Herodicus  (who  is  HerodL 
faid  to  have  been  Hippocrates's  Matter)  is  CU3’;‘ 
generally  looked  upon  as  the  Inventer  of 
this;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  car¬ 
ried  the  matter  farther  than  any  of  his 
Predeceflors,  and  was  the  firft,  who  efta- 
blifhed  it  as  an  Art  to  preferve  or  reco¬ 
ver  Health  by,  under  certain  rules  and 
precepts,  which  have  been  loft  for  many 
Ages,  but  were  once  in  great  efteem ,  e- 
ven  though  the  obfervance  of  them  proved 
fo  fatal  to  fome  perfons,  efpecially  in 
Fevers ,  as  Hippocrates  has  remark'd , 
and  that  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 

a  See  Herodotus,  StraH  and  Pliny.  y 

/  d 
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feverlty \  But  Galen  does  exprefly  aflfure  us 
that  Mfculapius  adtually  prefcribed  Exer- 
cife  of  various  kinds  to  his  Patients,  and 
therefore  may  very  well  be  counted  the 
Inventer.  So  Pliny  makes  Hippocrates  the 
Inventer  of  the  Meaicina  Clinica  c ;  and  yet 
it  is  very  plain,  that  he  was  only  an  Im¬ 
prover  of  it 5  the  cuftom  itfelf  having  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  Family  long  before  he  was 
born. 

JEfcuJapi-  No  wonder  then,  that  JEfculcpius,  who 

ms  defer-  jone  f0  much  for  the  good  of  man* 

vedly  ho-  ° 

mured.  kind ,  fhould  be  fo  remarkably  diftin- 

a  L.  6.  Ep.  Sett.  3.  Aph.  23.  I  confefs  I  had  rather  un¬ 
derhand  this  of  Prodicu s,  a  Difciple  of  Hippocrates ,  than  of 
Herodicus ,  his  Maher ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Herodicus 
was  fo  injudicious  a  Practitioner ;  but  as  to  Prodicus,  he  was 
for  going  out  of  the  way  that  his  Maher  had  taught  him, 
as.  we  fhall  fee  prefently,  and  was  as  liable  to  a  mihake  of 
this  kind  as  any  man,  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by  his  va¬ 
nity.  Add  to  this,  that  the  fixth  book  of  Epidemicks ,  from 
which  this  remark  is  taken,  has  never  been  allow’d  to  be 
genuine,  but  rather  the  work  of  Pbejfalus ,  the  Son  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  who  might  very  well  be  acquainted  with  the  Pra¬ 
ctice  of  Prodicus .  And  behdes,  all  the  printed  Editions, 
except  Linden's ,  read  it  n&d/xos  and  not  Hpqdixo  ; 
though  indeed  the  Tranilators  read  it  Herodicus,  and  two 
MSS  H pqSty.o  ,  but  all  the  reh  n^hnot. 
b  See  his  frit  book  de  Sanitate  tuenda ,  c.  8. 
c  See  his  preface  to  the  twenty-ninth  book. 
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guiihed  . *  by  them,  and  have  had  fo  many 
famous  Temples  ereded  to  his  honour. 

Great  Benefadors  will  always  be  diftin- 
guiihed.  The  method  he  took  was  cer¬ 
tainly  juft  at  that  time,  though  it  ex¬ 
tended  only  to  Obfervations  and  Medicines. 

It  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  have  ap¬ 
plied  Philofophy;  becaufe  the  Anatomy 
of  the  parts,  and  the  nature  of  Difeafes 
were  then  but  imperfedly  underftood : 

And  without  a  right  knowledge  of  thefe 
things,  the  fonder  we  are  of  Philofophy, 
the  farther  we  err  from  the  Truth.  JEj- 
culapius  therefore  wifely  applied  himfelf 
to  Obfervatioo,  and  his  Defcendents  care- 
fully  improv'd  it  upon  the  plan  that  he 
had  left  them.  Anatomy  was  taken  in  Anatomy 
afterwards,  as  a  ufeful  and  neceflary  part, ^notmcb! 

but  yet  inferior  to  the  other,  even  in  their 

J  dcpjade- 

own  opinion,  as  appears  by  the  fmall  im~  ans, 
provements  they  made  in  this,  compared 
with  what  they  made  in  that,  Galen  ima¬ 
gines  (for  what  reafon  I  cannot  fee)  that 
Anatomy  was  in  perfection  in  their  days! 

And  beyond  all  qu  eft  ion ,  the  Sacrifices 
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and  Embalmings  of  the  /Egypt i am  (from 
whom  the  Greeks  had  their  Phyfick)  could 
not  but  inform  them  of  many  things  re¬ 
lating  to  the  ftrudture  of  the  Body,  that 
otherwife  would  have  been  unknown.  But 
I  am  fure,  by  what  we  find  of  it  in  Hip¬ 
pocrates  (who  is  the  oldeft  Greek  Phyfician 
now  extant)  the  cafe  appears  quite  other- 
wife.  However,  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
on  all  fides  agreed,  that  Obfervation  was 
their  chief  ftudy,  and  this  they  cultivated 
with  the  utmoft  care ,  till  Phiiofophy 
broke  in  upon  them. 

Pythago-  Pythagoras  was  the  man,  who  firfl:  in- 

dmd  Phi-  troduced  Phiiofophy  into  Phyfick,  and  un- 
loiophy.  jeitook  explain  the  Caufes  of  Difeafes, 

and  feveral  things  of  that  kind,  by  it.  ?Tis 
true,  he,  and  mofc  of  his  followers,  went 
no  farther  than  the  Theory,  and  fo  could 
not  do  much  harm.  But  Empedocles  (one 
of  his  moft  famous  Difciples,  who  at  laffc 
paid  dear  for  his  curiofity  at  /Etna)  con¬ 
cerned  himfelf  with  the  Practice,  with  all 
that  Magick  and  fluff  about  him,  that  his 
Mafter  had  taught  him  5  and  yet  (to  do 

him 
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him  juftice)  was  remarkable  for  feveral  ex¬ 
traordinary  cures,  fo  little  did  his  Philo- 
fophy  influence  him  fometimes.  What  his 
way  of  thinking  was,  may  be  feen  in  le 
Clerc  a,  who  has  given  us  a  fhort  and  inge¬ 
nious  account  of  it.  And  whoever  would 
fee  more,  may  meet  with  it  in  the  book  de 
Principiisy  and  that  de  Nat  lira  Hominis  a- 
mong  the  works  of  Hippocrates ,  fuppofed 
to  be  wrote  by  Democritus ,  an  acquain¬ 
tance  of  Hippocrates ,  and  a  Difciple  of  Py¬ 
thagoras. 

Thus  clogg  d  with  falfe  Philofophy,  Hip-  Hippo- 
pocrates  found  Phyfick;  and  yet  (which  is  c^ara^r 
very  wonderful)  neither  his  Reafonings,  nor  con' 
his  Obfervations ,  nor  his  Remedies,  aif- 
cover  any,  or  at  leafl:  very  little,  tin&ure 
of  the  weaknefs  and  fuperftition  that  then 
prevail'd.  On  the  contrary,  his  good  fenfe 
got  the  better  of  all  that,  and  retaining  on¬ 
ly  fo  much  Philofophy,  as  was  of  real  ufe 
in  Phyfick,  he  wifely  join'd  Reafoning  and 
Experience  together,  which  none  of  the 

?  Ukifloire  de  la  Medecine f  premiere  p Artie ,  l.  2.  c.  4, 
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Philofophers  or  Phyficians  had  ever  attemp¬ 
ted  before:  the  one  infilling  upon  Expe¬ 
rience  without  Philofophy,  and  the  other 
upon  Philofophy  without  Experience.  Thus 
was  Phyfick  freed  at  that  time  from  the 
jargon  of  the  Philofophers,  and  the  bufinefs 
of  obfervation  cultivated  with  all  the  care 
and  exadlnefs  imaginable ;  beyond  what 
former  Ages  had  done,  or  even  what  fuc- 
ceeding  Ages  have  known.  And  for  this 
he  was  efteem'd  by  all  the  Ancients,  the 
great  Rejlorer  and  Efablijher  of  Phyfck3 
next  to  JEfculapius  (the  God  of  Phylick) 
who  liv'd  about  feven  hundred  years  be- 

An  ob]efti-{oxt  I  know  it  will  here  be  objedled* 

tin  nn~  . 

perl  that  the  books  de  natura  horn .  de  principals , 
de  natura  pueriy  and  the  firftbookof  Diet 9 
(not  to  mention  any  more)  are  a  proof,  that 
Hippocrates  was  not  fo  free  from  the  Philofo¬ 
phy  that  then  prevail'd,  as  has  been  preten¬ 
ded,  how  little  foever  he  might  be  influenced 
by  it  in  his  Pra&ice.  To  which  I  anfwer,  that 
it  cannot  be  deny'd,  there  are  many  Philo- 
fophical  pieces  among  the  works  of  Hipp. 
which,  without  any  injury  to  Phyfick,  might 

very 
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very  well  be  fpafd.  But  then  it  is  to  be 
confider’d,  that  a  1  mo  ft  all  thofe  pieces  have 
been,  time  out  of  mind,  fufpedted  to  have 
been  wrote  by  fome  other  hand,  viz.  fome 
by  Polybus,  others  by  Heraclitus ;  fome  a- 
gain  by  Democritus ,  and  others  by  Hero - 
die  us.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  a  man 
fo  intent,  as  Hippocrates ,  upon  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Phyfick  by  Obfervation,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Philofophy  then  in  fafhion,  and 
withal  fo  capable  of  accomplifhing  what  he 
.had  undertaken,  ftiould  find  either  time 
or  inclination  for  fuch  amufements,  as  he 
could  not  but  know,  rather  retarded  than 
promoted  his  defign.  Thofe  things  might 
do  very  well  for  men  of  a  common  genius, 
from  whom  no  great  matters  could  ever 
be  expedted  in  Philofophy  or  Medicine. 
Hippocrates  was  above  it.  And  therefore, 
while  others  were  beating  their  brains  about 
Caufes  and  Principles,  and  the  philofophical 
reafon  of  things,  he  wifely  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  consideration  of  the  true  ftate  of  His  chief 
Difeafes,  and  of  what  we  call  the  Nonna-d^pjpp 
iurals ,  in  order  to  find  out  what  it  was,  that  of  it. 

brought 
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brought  about  all  thofe  great  changes,  fo 
common  and  fo  furprifing,  in  a  human  bo¬ 
dy.  The  refult  of  his  enquiries  was,  that 
a  Difeafe  does  not  happen  without  a  change 
in  the  Fluids  or  Solids,  or  both ;  and  that 
an  error  in  the  Nonnaturals  is  generally  the 
occafion  of  it ;  and  laftly,  that  the  Phe¬ 
nomena  or  Symptoms  that  follow  upon  it, 
are  the  natural  effedts  of  the  Mechanifm 
of  the  Body,  when  the  powers,  of  which 
it  is  compofed,  are  permitted  to  exert  their 
proper  force.  Thus  for  inftance,  when 
we  take  in  any  thing  that  is  injurious,  but 
yet  not  ftrong  enough  to  put  an  end  to  life, 
either  the  Stomach  returns  it,  or  the  Inte- 
ftines  difcharge  it;  or,  if  a  part  of  it  gets  in-  • 
to  the  Blood,  we  either  fall  into  a  Sweat, 
or  make  a  great  quantity  of  Urine,  or  bleed 
at  the  Nofe  and  other  parts,  or  find  a  Swel¬ 
ling  fome where:  And  all  this,  without  any 
knowledge  or  defign  on  our  part,  but  mere¬ 
ly  by  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  Flu¬ 
ids  and  Solids  upon  one  another,  to  throw 
off  the  offending  matter.  This  Hippocrates 
'  calls  Nature  in  us,  which,  upon  the  wifeft 

andi 
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and  ftrideft  fearch  that  ever  man  made,  he 
pronounces  to  be  fufficient  of  itfelf  for  eve¬ 
ry  thing,  in  the  main,  and  wherever  it  is 
not  fufficient,  the  way  to  relief  is  plainly 
pointed  out.  Perfuaded  of  this  dodtrine, 
his  principal  care  was,  fo  to  examine  the 
courfe  of  Nature  in  the  progrefs  of  Difea- 
fes,  as  not  only  to  know  the  pajl ,  the  pre~ 
fent ,  and  the  future  appearances,  but  al- 
fo  to  defcribe  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
others  might  know  them  too.  And  in  this 
he  has  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well,  that  no 
man  fince  has  been  able  to  defcribe  or  prog- 
nofticate  any  thing  like  what  he  could. 

The  weak,  the  lazy,  and  the  voluptuous 
part  of  the  Faculty  had  been  tempted  to 
look  upon  thefe  things,  efpecially  his  Prog-  His  Prog- 
nofticks,  as  matters  of  Curiofity,  not  much  n°f0uflyn- 
to  be  depended  on;  having  never  been  able 
to  meet  with  any  thing  like  them  them- 
felves :  Nor  indeed  can  they  ever  fall  in  the 
way  of  fuch  perfons.  But  the  wife,  the 
induftrious,  and  the  fober  part,  have  always 
look’d  upon  them  as  the  moft  judicious  and 
moft  ufeful  remarks,  that  ever  were  yet 

made ; 
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made';  and  have  found  them  to  hold  fur-* 
prifingly  true  from  time  to  time,  in  in¬ 
fiances  without  number  ;  fo  conftant  and 
uniform  are  the  Operations  of  Nature,  and 
fo  judicious  and  candid  the  Obfervations  of 
Hippocrates . 

Mediate-  Nor  did  his  great  Genius  ftop  here.  He 

TisiZen-  Evented  for  us  that  excellent  part  of  Phy- 
trn.  flck,  which  we  call  the  Diastetical,  or  that 
which  regards  the  Nourifbment  or  Diet  of 
Patients :  an  affair  of  fuch  importance,  that 
he  made  it  not  only  his  principal,  but  often¬ 
times  his  only  Remedy,  efpecially  where 
the  power  of  Nature  was  very  ftrong.  And 
to  fay  the  truth,  his  other  obfervations 
would  not  have  been  of  half  the  fervice 
that  they  now  are,  had  he  not  added  this 
excellent  part  to  them.  For  to  know  a 
Difeafe  well,  though  it  be  neceffary  to  the 
cure,  is  not  always  fufficient  of  itfelf :  But 
to  know  the  Difeafe,  and  to  know  at  the 
fame  time  what  is  proper  for  the  Patient, 
both  as  to  Diet  and  Medicine,  is  to  know 
every  thing  that  one  would  wifh  to  know. 
This  Hippocrates  was  very  fenfible  of,  and 

therefore 
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therefore  was  as  curious  in  the  choice  of 
his  Diet,  as  in  examining  his  Patient :  And 
in  what  he  has  left  us  upon  this  head , 
efpecially  where  he  treats  upon  the  Diet  in 
acute  cafes,  he  has  {hewn  himfelf  a  corn- 
pleat  Mafter. 

Nor  was  he  lefs  expert  at  Surgery ;  every  4  great 

r  ,  .  ,  r  .  c  i  o  Mafier  °f 

part  of  which,  except  cutting  tor  the  otone,  Surgery. 

he  fee  ms  to  have  pradtifed  himfelf,  and 
with  a  judgment  little  inferiour,  if  not  e- 
qual,  to  the  very  beft  of  the  moderns. 

As  to  the  Materia  Medica ,  it  was  conii-  An  im~ 
derably  inlarged  in  his  time  to  what  it  was 
among  the  Cnidians ,  (a  branch  of  the  Af-  riaMedica. 
depiadean  Family)  who  were  remarkable 
for  uling  very  little  Phyfick,  and  that  of 
the  limpieft  kind  imaginable,  viz.  Milk , 

Whey  y  and  Elaterium .  But  then  Hippo¬ 
crates  imputed  this  fimplicity  of  theirs  to 
a  want  of  induftry  and  inquihtivenefs,  and 
not  to  any  extraordinary  dexterity  in  thofe 
Phyficians  above  others ;  as  though  with 
the  limpieft  Remedies,  they  could  cure  the 
greateft  D borders  3.  Far  from  it.  And  for 

a  See  the  hook  de  Diaeta  in  acuti at  the  beginning. 

this 
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this  reafon,  the  Materia  Me  die  a  was  fo 
much  inlarged  in  his  time,  in  order  to  bear 
fome  proportion  to  the  variety  of  cafes 
that  continually  happen :  And  in  this  too 
he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  the  greateft  part 
of  his  Remedies  are  in  ufe  to  this  day. 
How  fome  of  them  were  prepared,  it  is  not 
His  Phar-  eafy  to  demonftrate ;  his  Pharmacopoeia 

macopceia  t  r  .  %  «  • 

never  y et  (that  he  refers  to  more  than  once)  having 
-pub lift'd.  never  yet  been  publifh’d :  So  that  we  can 

only  judge  of  them  by  what  we  find  in  the 
Books  of  the  Difeafes  of  Women,  and  a 
few  other  places.  However  it  appears  ve¬ 
ry  plain,  that  he  himfelf  ufed  but  few,  and 
thofe  as  fimple  as  could  well  be  contrived. 
His  greateft  quantity,  as  well  as  variety, 
was  in  the  Difeafes  of  Women,  where,  eve¬ 
ry  body  knows,  the  cafe  is  fometirnes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult. 

His  Can-  We  find  no  mention  of  Nofir ums  or 
Generojity.  Specificks  in  this  great  Author.  All  is 
fair  and  above-board.  And  he  fee  ms  fo 
far  from  envying  others  the  knowing  as 
much  as  himfelf,  that  he  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  inftrutt  us  ftep  by  ftep  from  our 

firft 
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firft  fetting  out  to  the  end  of  our  Prac¬ 
tice  in  every  thing  that  is  likely  to  make 
us  great,  and  our  Art  famous.  /fronomy  His  opinion 

,  r  .  it  .  .  .  r  fl/'Aftrono- 

he  leems  to  have  had  a  good  opinion  or,  as  my  and  At- 
a  proper  qualification  for  aPhyfician;  and  traaion 
the  doCtrine  of  Attraction  (a  doCtrine  fo 
much  in  vogue  now-a-days)  he  was  by  no 
means  a  ftranger  to,  but  thought  it  of  great 
confequence  in  the  animal  (Economy.  In 
a  word,  confidering  the  ftate  he  found 
Phyfick  in,  and  the  flate  he  left  it  in,  it  is 
not  at  all  to  be  wonder’d  at,  that  he  has  e- 
ver  been  efteem’d  the  Prince  of  Phyficians. 

It  is  much  more  to  be  wonder’d  at,  that  a 
fcheme  fo  good  fihould  ever  have  been  neg¬ 
lected.  He  certainly  put  us  in  the  right 
way  of  proceeding ;  and  if  ever  Phyfick  be 
brought  to  perfection,  it  mull:  be  by  his 
method,  viz.  judicious  obfervation  and  wife 
reafoning . 

But  as  all  fublunary  things  are  in  a  Hate  The  con ~ 
of  fluctuation,  and  the  wifefi:  fchemes  not  0jt 

,  bis  Ions. 

always  the  longeft-liv’d;  fo  it  far’d  with 
this  of  Hippocrates.  His  fons,  Dhejfalus  and 
Draco ,  (lure  of  immortality  for  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  fake)  did  no  great  matters  them¬ 
es  felves 
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felves  to  fpeak  of,  though  forne  parts  of 
Hippocrates's  works  have  been  attributed  to 
them:  the  one  palling  the  greateft  part 
of  his  time  in  the  Court  of  Archelaus 
King  of  Macedon ,  and  Draco  living  fo  ob- 
fcurely,  that  we  know  nothing  more  of 
him,  than  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Hippo¬ 
crates,  and  had  a  fon  of  the  fame  name 
himfelf,  who  was  Phylician  to  Roxana  the 
wife  of  Alexander  the  great. 

And  Of  Vo-  Polybus  indeed,  their  brother-in-law,  was 
fffhis  a  man  of  another  temper.  He  had  made 
fazv.  himfelf  mailer  of  the  old  mans  dodlrine  s 
and  kept  clofe  to  it  all  along,  without  in¬ 
dulging  himfelf  in  lloth  or  pleafure;  and 
was  the  Author  of  feveral  famous  books, 
feme  of  which  are  in  being  to  this  day,  ex- 
dulive  of  thofe  in  the  works  of  Hippo¬ 
crates ,  which  were  anciently  attributed  to 
him,  fuch  as  the  book  de  Natura  Pueri > 
&c,  a  book  that  does  great  honour  to  the 
Author,  let  him  be  who  he  will. 

Prodicus  a  But  Prodicusy  a  difciple  of  Hippocrates 
,7V.  (who  was  next  in  reputation  to  the  family 
itfelf)  foon  grew  weary  of  his  mailer’s  me¬ 
thod  * 
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thod;  and  inftead  of  purfuing  the  bufinefs  of 
Obfervation,  gave  himfelf  up  tocriticife  up¬ 
on  words,  the  much  e after  work  of  the  two : 
in  which,  however,  he  acquitted  himfelf 
but  indifferently,  if  we  may  believe  Galen a. 

This,  though  a  great  Injury,  came  far  fhort  Plato  did 
of  that  which  Plato  did  to  Phyfick,  who  defter  in* 
lived  about  thirty-two  years  after  Hippo- iurb 
crates ,  and  was  cotemporary  with  Cte- 
fias  the  Cnidian  Phyftcian,  who  afterwards 
wrote  the  hiftory  of  AJJyria  and  Perjia 
from  the  records  of  the  Country :  for  he 
fludied  it  upon  the  Pythagorean  fyftem , 
and  undertook  to  explain  by  it  the  greateft 
difficulties ,  Hill  profeffing  a  high  efteem 
for  Hippocrates .  His  notions  were  ex-  His  odd 
tremely  odd  in  many  refpe&Sj  and  yet  the  ' 7 ' 
greatnefs  of  his  name  made  them  all  go 
down,  grofs  as  they  were.  He  imagined, 
for  inftance,  that  the  firft  form  Matter  re¬ 
ceived  was  triangular,  and  that  from  thefe 
triangles  were  produced  afterwards  the 
four  fenfible  Elements,  <viz.  Fire ,  Water , 

•  See  1.  8,  de  Hipp.  &  Plat,  placitis  c.  6, 
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Air,  and  Earth ,  from  which  all  other  bo¬ 
dies  were  form’d.  And  with  regard  to  the 
human  body,  that  the  fpinal  marrow  was 
the  fir  ft  part  formed,  and  all  the  reft  from 
that.  That  the  foul  has  its  feat  there: 
that  the  rational  foul  is  lodged  in  the 
brain;  and  other  fouls  (or  rather  emana¬ 
tions  of  the  foul)  in  different  parts,  for  ve- 
nery,  valour,  and  the  like.  That  the 
womb  is  an  animal  that  wifhes  to  con¬ 
ceive  ;  but  if  it  be  too  long  difappointed,  it 
grows  angry,  and  runs  about  the  body, 
flopping  up  the  paffages  for  the  air,  tak¬ 
ing  away  refpiration,  and  occafioning  an 
infinite  number  of  difeafes.  And  with 
regard  to  Fevers ;  that,  if  the  fire  exceed¬ 
ed,  continual  and  ardent  fevers  were  oc- 
caiioned;  if  the  air,  quotidians  and  inter- 
mittents ;  if  the  water ,  tertians  5  and  if 
the  earth ,  quartans.  And  thus  he  rea- 
foned  upon  other  parts  of  Phyfick,  puz¬ 
zling  the  mind  with  unintelligible  fluff, 
and  diverting  it  from  the  bufinefs  of  Ob- 
fervation. 
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A  little  after  him  came  Arijiotle  (a  de-  -4ni!o[le  n 

'  P  T£  (it  1771- 

fcendent  of  Mfcnlapius ,  and  preceptor  to  provcr  of 
Alexander)  who  wrote  two  books  Ur  Fhy- 
iick  (which  are  loft)  and  a  great  deal  upon 
Anatomy,  viz,  the  Anatomy  of  Brutes-,  hu¬ 
man  bodies  not  being  diftedted  till  Rraji - 
jlratus  and  Herophilus s  time.  He  was  ve¬ 
ry  particular  in  defcribing  the  ufes  of  the 
parts,  and  made  feveral  difcoveries  in  Ana¬ 
tomy,  that  had  not  been  made  before:  but 
as  to  his  Philofophy,  that  was  no  better 
than  his  matter  Plato's. 

While  the  philofophers  were  trying  their  DiodesCa- 
fkill  with  Phyftck ,  Diocles  Caryjlius  (a  Jff  nf 
Phyfician  of  the  firft  rank)  appeared  a -thePbiio- 

i  t  t  •  i  fophen.but 

mong  them.  He  was  cotemporary  withy/^iip_ 
Arijiotle ,  and  furvived  him;  but  troubled pocrates. 
himfelf  very  little  about  the  notions  of  the 
Philofophers,  preferring  the  dodlrine  of 
Hippocrates ,  as  being  the  doftrine  of  Na¬ 
ture,  to  all  that  had  been  faid  by  the  others. 

And  indeed  he  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of 
Hippocrates ,  that  the  Athenians  called  him 
the  fecond  Hippocrates.  Galen  commends 
him  too  as  a  good  and  humane  Phyfician, 

C  3  and 
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and  a  great  promoter  of  Anatomy.  His 
works  (which  were  not  a  few,  and  very 
valuable)  are  all  loft,  except  fome  frag¬ 
ments.  Ccelius  Aurelianus  has  given  us  an 
account  of  him,  and  mentions  his  ordering 
a  leaden  bullet  to  be  fwallowed  in  an  Ileus ; 
which  was  going  a  ftep  farther  than  his 
great  mafter  Hippocrates. 
s  Praxagoras ,  the  third  remarkable  Phy- 
fician  next  to  Hippocrates  and  his  fons, 
was  not  long  after  Diodes .  He  was  a  Co  an 
too,  and  of  the  Afclepiadean  family,  but 
indeed  the  laft,  according  to  Galen ,  and 
flood  up  very  much  for  rational  Phyfick, 
(viz.  Phyfick  that  is  founded  upon  Rea- 
fon  and  Experience)  and  is  mentioned  by 
Galen>  as  a  Mafter  of  his  profeffion.  His 
works  are  all  loft,  except  what  we  find  in 
Cczlius ;  who  fhews  us  plainly,  that  though 
he  followed  Hippocrates  in  general ,  he 
went  beyond  him  fometimes,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Vomits  for  inftance,  which  he  ufed 
to  promote  to  excefs ;  and  even  beyond  Dio¬ 
des  too,  as  in  the  cafe  of  an  Ileus ;  where2 
when  other  remedies  failed,  he  would  open 

the 
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the  belly,  and  put  the  guts  to  rights.  He 
was  likewife  look’d  upon  as  a  good  Ana¬ 
tom  ift,  and  the  mafter  of  Herophilus . 

Thefe  were  the  principal  Phyficians ,  Chryfip- 
who  flood  up  for  the  Hippocratick  method  PJV  Ci)h' 
of  Phyfick  in  oppofition  to  that  of  the  Phi- 
lofophers,  who  had  made  it  much  eafier 
to  follow  their  way  of  thinking,  than  Hip¬ 
pocrates  s  way  of  adting.  Nor  was  the  op¬ 
pofition  confined  to  Philofophers  only.  For 
about  the  fame  time  a  Cnidian  Phyfician 
appear’d,  in  oppofition  to  the  Phyficians 
laid  mention’d,  and  declar’d  himfelf  at  once 
againft  feveral  things  in  Phyfick,  that  were 
univerfally  efteem’d,  particularly  againft 
bleeding  and  purging ;  and  by  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  way  of  babling  a,  did  what  he  could 
to  overturn  the  maxims  of  the  Ancients* 
that  had  been  founded  upon  many  Ages  • 
experience.  This  was  Chryfippus  (not  Chry- 
Jippus  the  philofopher,  but)  the  mafter  of 
Erajijlratus ,  who  came  in  with  his  mafter 
in  fome  things,  according  to  the  account 

a  Horum  placita  Chryfippus  ingenti  garrulitate  mutavif, 
are  the  words  of  Pliny,  L  29.  c.  1 . 

C  4  chat 
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that  Pliny  and  Galen  give  us.  Not  but 
E rajijlratus  was  a  man  of  a  better  turn’d 
head  than  the  other  ;  and  though  he  agreed 
with  him  as  to  bleeding  and  purging  (in  the 
room  of  which  they  ufually  fubftituted  ab- 
flinence ,  roomitsy  glijlers ,  and  now  and  then 
exercife)  yet  he  maintain’d  a  great  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  Ancients,  and  made  ufe  of 
many  things  recommended  by  Hippocrates , 
even  though  he  wrote  exprelly  againft  the 
Co  an  Phyficians,  among  whom  he  inclu¬ 
ded  Hippocrates.  He  is  faid  too,  to  have 
difcovered  a  love-ficknefs  of  Antioclousy  the 
fon  of  Seleucus  Nicanory  by  a  nice  obferva- 
tion  of  the  circumftances  that  attended  it  j 
for  which  he  was  rewarded  in  a  mo  ft  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner.  But  his  greateft  excel- 


Hsandieiz-  lgnce  was  Anatomy ,  which  in  conjunction 
famous  A-  with  Herophilusy  he  carried  much  farther 
vatomifs.  than  any  0£  predeceflors.  They  had  in¬ 
deed  better  opportunities  for  it,  Ptolemy  So- 

tery  and  Philadelphus  (the  founders  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library)  furnifhing  them  with 
fubjedls  at  Alexandria  out  of  the  malefac¬ 
tors  who  had  forfeited  their  lives  to  juftice. 


Some 
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Some  of  thefe  they  are  fa  id  to  have  direc¬ 
ted  alive.  And  even  Celfus  himfelf,  in  the 
famous  difpute  between  the  Dogmatijls  and 
Empiricks ,  reprefents  them,  as  opening 
them,  etiamnum  fpiritu  remanente ,  which 
he  complains  of  afterwards  as  a  cruel  and 
unneceffary  thing  a.  But  perhaps  they  no 
more  deferved  this  character,  than  Medea 
that  of  boiling  people,  only  for  being  the 
fir  ft  that  recommended  warm-bathing ;  or 
than  Carpus  lately  (that  great  reftorer  of 
Anatomy)  who  is  faid  to  have  opened  two 
Spaniards  alive,  and  was  accordingly  ba- 
nifhed  for  it,  foon  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Lues  venerea  in  Europe .  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  thefe  famous  Anatomifts,  who  were 
each  of  them  the  founder  of  an  eminent 
fedt,  or  rather  the  head  of  a  confiderable 
party,  that  lafted  many  Ages  after.  They 
are,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  firffc 
upon  record  who  diffedted  human  bodies ; 
and  feem  to  have  underftood  almoft  as 
much  of  feveral  parts  of  the  body,  the 


brain 


a  See  his  preface. 
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brain  and  nerves ,  for  inftance,  as  thofe  who 
have  come  after  them.  Herophilus  in  par¬ 
ticular  (who  appears  to  have  been  the  abler 
man  of  the  two)  has  had  the  honour  to 
have  moft  of  the  names  preferved  to  this 
day,  that  he  gave  to  the  parts ;  and  was  fo 
highly  efteemed  by  Fallopius  (no  bad  judge) 
that  his  authority  in  anatomical  matters 
€£  was  like  that  of  the  Gofpel  to  him:  For, 
fays  he,  when  Galen  confutes  Herophilus , 
ec  he  appears  to  me  to  confute  the  Gofpel  of 
u  Phyfcians  \  "But  this  is  going  too  far.  He 
was  undoubtedly  a  great  man  in  his  way, 
and  for  his  time  but  there  have  been  ma¬ 
ny  greater  men  fince  •,  and  yet  even  their 
difcoveries  are  not  all  fo  ftridly  true,  as  to 
admit  of  no  amendment  or  alteration.  And 
perhaps  nothing  human  can  be  perfedt,  e- 
ven  though  it  be  confined  to  the  things  a- 
bout  us,  and  fuch  as  are  the  immediate  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  fenfes.  But  this  by  the  by. 

3  See  his  book  de  materia  medicinali  in  1.  1.  Diofcoridisy 
c.  1.  de  prcsnotionibus  circa  Diofcoridem.  Where  are  theie 
words,  viz.  C-ujus  quidem  authoritas  apud  me  circa  res  Ana- 
tomicas  eft  Evangeiium.  Nam,  quando  Gaienus  confutatHe- 
rophilum,  cenfeo  ego  iffum  confutare  Evangeiium  medicum. 

Herophilus 
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Herophilus  was  a  great  lover  of  Botany  as 
well  as  Phyfick  and  Surgery;  the  laft  of 
which  Erajiflratus  was  particularly  famous 
for,  though  fomewhat  cruel  in  his  opera¬ 
tions.  He  would,  for  inftance,  open  the 
belly  in  a  fcirrhus  of  the  Liver,  and  apply 
his  Medicines  diredly  to  the  part.  Hero¬ 
philus  never  did  any  thing  of  this  kind  ;  but 
following,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fentiments 
of  Praxagoras  his  mailer,  and  thofe  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates ,  pra&ifedupon  much  the  fame  foot 
with  them.  However  as  to  the  ufe  of  me-  HeropKi- 
dicines,  Jimple  as  well  as  compound ,  he  dif dealt 
fered  from  them  both ;  and  was  the  firft  of mtic\  ? 

Phyfick. 

all  the  Dogmatijis ,  who  dealt  much  this 
way.  He  was  the  firft  too,  who  wrote 
with  exadlnefs  upon  the  dodlrine  of  the 
Pulfe ,  (notwithftanding  what  is  faid  of  Ho- 
amti ,  the  third  King  of  China ,  who  lived 
two  thoufand  years  before  Hippocrates ,  and 
wrote  feveral  books  in  Phyfick,  efpecially 
upon  the  Pulfe ,  which  books,  as  the  Chi- 
nefe  fay,  are  ftill  in  being)  but  as  his  works 
are  all  loft,  we  can  only  know  from  Galeny 
what  his  opinion  was.  Pliny  indeed  has 

obferved 
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obferved  in  general,  that  to  underftand  his 
doctrine  well,  a  man  mu  ft  underftand  Mu - 
Jick  and  Geometry ;  the  ftudy  of  which  was 
fo  difficult,  that  many  of  his  followers  foon 
delerted  him.  He  wrote  too  againft  the  Prog - 
noflicks  of  Hippocrates ,  as  great  an  admirer 
of  him  as  he  was  in  fome  cafes.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  wonder'd  at,  that  a  man  fo  intent  upon 
Anatomy,  &c.  as  Herophilus  was,  fhould 
be  of  another  opinion ;  not  having  leifure 
enough  to  examine  how  far  the  Prognof- 
ticks  were  true  or  falfe.  Nothing  but  a 
large  {hare  of  practice,  and  a  diligent  ob- 
fervation  from  time  to  time,  can  make  a 
man  a  judge  of  thefe  things.  They  are  foun¬ 
ded  intirely  upon  obfervation ;  and  confe- 
quently  he  who  does  not  obferve  in  fome 
fuch  manner  (I  won’t  fay,  with  the  fame  ac¬ 
curacy)  as  Hippocrates ,  can  never  fee  the 
juftnefs  of  his  conclufions;  and  fo  may  ea- 
iily  be  led  into  miftakes,  that  a  wife  and 
diligent  obferver  would  almoft  always  a- 
void.  And  this  is  the  reafon  that  none  but 
Phyficians  of  the  greateft  application  have 
looked  upon  this  part  of  Hippocrates  s  works, 

as 
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as  furprifing,  and  in  a  manner  oraculous : 
while  others  of  no  obfervation,  orof  but  lit¬ 
tle,  have  not  been  able  to  make  any  thing 
of  them;  and  for  the  fame  reafon  never  will 
be  able.  But  of  this  we  fhall  have  occa li¬ 
on  to  fay  more  hereafter.  As  to  the  Ana- 
tomifts  before  us,  notwithftanding  fome 
few  miftakes  in  point  of  reafoning,  they 
were  worthy  of  all  the  honour  that  was 
paid  them,  for  the  eminent  fervices  they 
did  Phyfick  by  their  Anatomical  difcove- 
ries;  among  which  that  of  the  Laffeals, 
which  were  known  to  them  both,  was  none 
of  the  leaft. 

Their  difciples  were  numerous  enough,^ con- 
but  came  far  fhort  of  their  matters;  (a 
thing  that  often  happens)  feveral  of  them  cltleu 
entertaining  notions  much  out  of  the 
way ,  as  Philotimus  (a  difciple  of  both) 
who  thought  the  Brain  of  no  manner  of 
ufe;  and  yet  Galen  mentions  him  as  a 


good  Anatomift  otherwife;  and  a  good 
practitioner  a:  fo  far  from  necettary  is  a 
perfedt  knowledge  of  many  things  in  A- 

3  See  1.  8.  de  ufu  part c.  3:. 
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natomy,  to  make  a  man  fuccefsful  in  the 
Practice  of  Phyfick.  Others  turn’d  Empi ~ 
rich  \  and  fome  of  them  fee  up  for  them- 
Cieophan-  felves,  as  CleophantuSy  who  wrote  a  trea- 
iea.  tile  upon  the  uie  or  wine  m  dileaies,  con- 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  other  Phylicians, 
and  by  this  means  became  the  head  of 
a  fed:,  that  went  by  the  name  of  Cleo- 
phantines:  of  which  number  was  Mne- 
moriy  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Author  of 
thofe  charaders  at  the  end  of  the  hiftories 
in  Hippocrates  s  third  book  of  Epidemicks . 
Kicander  But  the  Phyfician  of  m oft:  note  at  this  time 
ani  was  Nicander ,  fome  of  whofe  works  are 
well  known  to  this  day.  Not  that  The - 
ophraftus  the  Philofopher  (who  fucceeded 
his  father-in-law  Ariflotle  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Ptolemy's  Reign,  the  fon  of  Lagus , 
and  inherited  his  Library,  which  by  the 
by  is  faid  by  Strabo  to  have  been  the  firft 
that  ever  was  made)  is  to  be  pafs’d  by  in 
filence,  for  the  confiderable  fervice  he  did 
us  by  his  curious  account  of  Plants,  and 
fome  other  Things  in  the  philofophical 
way  5  even  though  he  could  not  forbear 

reafoning., 
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reafoning,  as  the  other  Philofophers  had 
done  before  him. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  event  of  all  The  dwifi- 
was  the  divifion  of  Phyfick  into  three 
branches,  viz.  The  Dicetetick ,  the  Phar- three  bran- 
maceutick ,  and  the  Chirurgick.  The  firft 
of  which  refpedted  what  we  call  the  Re¬ 
gimen  of  the  lick,  or  that  part  which  re¬ 
lates  to  his  Food ;  the  fecond,  his  Medi¬ 
cines,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  his  Phyfick ; 
and  the  third,  manual  operations  intirely, 
or,  what  we  now  call  Surgery.  Thefe 
were  the  three  famous  divifions,  which  \ 
were  then  made,  and  have  continued  in  a 
manner  ever  ftnce.  For  though  fome  Phyfb 
cians  would  not  come  into  it,  but  flood  up 
for  the  old  way  of  Pra&ice,  and  kept  fer- 
vants  at  home  to  do  the  fervile  part,  and 
that  even  in  Celfus9 s  time  (witnefs  Gafins , 
who,  in  the  judgment  of  Celfus a,  was  the 
moft  ingenious  Phyfician  of  the  Age;)  yet 
the  generality  of  ’em  were  very  well  con¬ 
tented  to  be  eafed  of  fo  much  trouble  by 
this  new  divifion, 

3  See  his  preface. 

All 
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The  occafi-  All  thefe  difcoveries  and  contrivances 
JUtution  tf/notwithftanding,  Phyfick  (till  feemed  to 
the  Empi  ke  [}Ut  jn  a  batj  wa„  The  reafonings  of  the 

ncksyunder  s  J  .  o 

Serapion.  Philofophers,  and  the  notions  of  the  Ana- 
tomifts  had  almoft  quite  deftroyed  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Ancients.  Every  body  was  for 
(hewing  his  parts  in  the  philofophical  way, 
and  for  making  the  mo  ft  they  could  of  the 
new  difcoveries;  and  before  they  were  half 
qualified  to  make  a  right  ufe  of  either,  un¬ 
dertook  to  explain  and  account  for  every 
thing,  how  intricate  or  obvious  foever.  The 
bufinefs  of  obfervation  was  quite  negledted ; 
and  had  they  gone  on  in  the  fame  way, 
Phyfick  muft  in  time  have  been  as  rude 
and  as  unintelligible,  as  it  was  before  the 
days  of  JEfculapius.  But,  to  his  immortal 
honour,  Serapion  of  Alexandria  oppofed 
this  mighty  torrent,  and  was  the  firft  who 
had  refolution  enough  to  maintain,  “  that 
cc  reafoning  was  of  no  ufe  in  Phyfick,  and 
tc  that  we  ought  to  adhere  intirely  to  Ex- 
€c  perience.  ”  This  was  certainly  going  too 
far,  if  we  underftand  it  literally;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  may  very  well  fuppofe,  the  run  of 

the 
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the  times  made  fuch  expreffions  neceffary. 
This  happen’d  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirty- eighth  century,  in  the  reign  of  the 
fecond  or  third  Ptolemy ,  and  gave  rife  to  a 
famous  Sed  in  Fhyfick,  call’d  the  Em  pi- 
rick ,  who  have  always  look’d  upon  Sera- 
pi  on  of  Alexandria ,  or  Philinus  of  Cos ,  (si 
difciple  of  Hercphilus ,  who  was  a  half -Em¬ 
piric  k  himfelf,  according  to  Galeny  and  co- 
temporary  wTith  Serapion )  to  be  their  head. 
Not  but  fome  times  they  carry  their  origi¬ 
nal  higher  ;  and  in  their  difputes  with  the 
Dogmatijls ,  have  gone  as  far  back  as  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  or  Acron  of  Agrigentum  a,  (who 
was  fomething  older  than  Hippocrates)  of 
even  farther.  But  though  the  Phyficians 
before  Hippocrates  were  undoubtedly  Em- 
piricks ,  having  nothing  but  Experience  to 
go  upon;  yet  as  a  Sed  they  never  were 
known  in  the  world,  till  Serapion  s  times 
or  thereabouts.  What  their  tenets  were, 
and  how  they  differ’d  from  the  Dogma- 
tijls  (who  look’d  upon  Hippocrates  as  their 

55  See  Pliny,  1,  29. 
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head  too)  may  be  feen  at  large  in  Celjusy 
and  Galen  b;  or  le  Clerc ,  who  has  given  a 
fine  defcription  of  them.  They  have  al¬ 
ways  had  feme  or  other  of  their  fide,  ever 
fince  their  foundation  5  efpecially  after  they 
admitted  of  a  little  reafoning,  which  the 
moft  judicious  of  them  foon  did,  but  were 

Their pr in-  very  cautious  of  carrying  it  too  far.  The 

cipal  opini-  *  •  *  1 

on%  opinion,  that  molt  prevail  d  among  them 
was,  “  that  three  forts  of  experiments  were 
“  neceffary  to  difeern  the  ufeful  from  the 
££  hurtful  in  Phyfick.  The  firft  and  fim- 
££  pled:  of  all  was,  that  which  is  produc’d  by 
££  accident ,  or  by  nature  alone,  without 
“  the  help  of  any  remedy  5  the  fecond , 
“  that  which  is  produc’d  by  dejign ;  and 
££  the  laft,  that  which  is  produc’d  by  imi- 
<c  tation .  ”  The  effedts  of  every  one  of 
thefe,  well  conlider’d,  wrere  neceffary,  in 
their  opinion,  to  conftitute  the  Art,  as  it 
ought  to  be :  and  upon  this  account  obfer - 
vation  was  their  ftudy,  and  hiftory  their 
delight.  But  then  the  hiftories  were  to  be 

b  See  Celfus' s  preface,  and  Galen's  books  upon  the  Seds, 
and  efpecially  that  de fubfguratione  Empiric ae  Sett#- 

drawn 
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drawn  up  by  men  of  the  beft  credit  and 
the  beft  capacity ;  (for  which  reafon  Hippo - 
crates  was  always  preferred  by  them  to  An¬ 
dreas  the  Herophilian ,  who,  though  he  was 
known  to  be  a  great  writer,  was  not  look'd 
upon  to  be  an  honeft  one)  and  when  they 
were  fatisfied  in  thefe  particulars,  they  re¬ 
lied  upon  them  intirely;  efpecially  if  they 
could  have  the  concurring  teftimony  of  fe- 
veral  obfervators.  The  reafon  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  appearances  they  never  troubled 
themfelves  with,  judging  it  fufficient  to  be 
able  to  obferve  them  right,  and  to  provide 
for  the  patients  fafety  accordingly,  whether 
the  immediate  caufe  of  the  fymptoms  was 
known  to  them  or  not.  The  Dogmatijis  The  Dog- 
on  the  other  hand  did  not  negledt  obferva -  l7iatlus^ 
tion ;  but  yet  were  of  opinion,  “  that  the  Prin- 
<c  ciples  of  our  bodies,  the  ftrudture  of  the 
<c  parts,  the  caufes  of  difeafes,  fecret  as  well 
as  obvious,  and  the  like,  were  all  neceflary 
<s  to  be  well  underftood  by  every  Phyfician, 

“  before  he  attempted  to  fet  up  for  pradtice.” 

This  open'd  a  vaft  field,  and  afforded  them 
all  the  opportunities  they  could  wifh  for  to 


men. 
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fhew  the  brightnefs  of  their  parts.  And 
though  they  were  fo  wife  as  to  agree  with 
the  Empiricks  in  the  importance  of  obfer - 
nation  ,  and  were  perhaps  as  curious  in 
their  remarks  this  way  as  the  others,  yet  it 
too  often  happen'd,  they  fo  puzzled,  the 
cafe  with  their  nice  and  fpecious  reafoning, 
that  it  was  hard  to  tell  what  they  really  in- 
CelfusV  tended.  Celfus  thinks  they  were  both  to 
w0farj'U  blame  ;  the  one,  for  being  fo  afraid  of  rea- 
cboue.  foning;  the  other,  for  being  fo  extremely 
fond  of  it :  and  therefore,  like  a  wife  man, 
would  not  lift  himfelf  of  either  party,  but 
chofe  to  be  an  EccleBick ,  or  one  of  that 
Sedl,  who  allow’d  themfeives  the  liberty 
of  chufmg  out  of  all  others  whatever  they 
The  Emp1- bought  was  beft.  The  Empiricks  were 
likewife  to  blame,  in  thinking  Anatomy 
ufelefs.  The  knowledge  of  the  parts  is 
moft  certainly  ufeful,  though  perhaps  not 
altogether  fo  much,  as  fome  perfons  have 
thought  it.  And  if  they  had  not  been  fo 
fhock’d  at  the  living  diffedtions  at  Alex - 
andria ,  (or  rather  the  report  of  fuch  things) 
very  probably  they  would  not  only  have 

admitted 
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admitted  of  Anatomy,  but  even  improv’d 
it.  In  a  word,  they  form'd  their  plan  up- 
on  fuch  wife  and  good  confederations,  that 
many  Phylicians  of  great  note  have  join’d 
with  them  fince ;  among  whom  was  Gian- 
cias  in  Celfus ,  who  us’d  to  call  obfervatio ny 
hijtories ,  and  imitation  (three  things  that 
the  Empiricks  looked  upon  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  their  Art)  the  1 Tripod  of  Phyfick. 

But  the  greateft  of  all  the  Empiricks  was  Heraclides 
Heraclides  of  Parent  urn ,  who,  though  a  ^  J 
Herophilian  by  education,  foon  turn’d  Em -  m&ftfamous 
pirick ,  but  would  never  ftretch  the  truth  to  Empiricks. 
ferve  the  caufe  of  his  party ;  chufing  rather 
the  character  of  an  honeft  man,  and  one 
who  never  related  any  thing,  that  he  had 
not  had  experience  of  himfelf.  His  maflers 
in  the  practical  part,  were  Hippocrates ,  Di¬ 
odes,  and  Praxagoras ;  and  except  in  the 
bufmefs  of  abflinence ,  which  he  carry’d 
to  an  exceflive  length  (fometimes  to  the 
feventh  day  at  the  beginning  of  a  Fever) 
he  was  generally  efteem’d  as  judicious  and 
wife  a  Phyfician,  as  any  that  went  before 
him.  He  admitted  of  a  little  more  rea- 

D  3  foning, 
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'foning,  than  the  generality  of  the  Empiricks , 
as  appears  by  Ccelius  Aurelianus ,  and  was  a 
diligent  enquirer  into  the  nature  of  Plants, 
Animals  and  Minerals,  as  well  as  of  Dif- 
eafes.  He  is  fuppos’d  to  have  liv’d  about 
the  clofe  of  the  thirty-eighth  Century,  and 
was  more  famous  than  any  of  his  fucceffors ; 
Sextus  'Empiricus  being  the  only  one  of  note 
before  Galen  §  time,  and  Marcellas  (who 
liv’d  at  Rome  under  Theodojius )  after  it  ? 
unlefs  we  except  the  ornament  of  our  own 
country,  Thomas  Sydenham ,  who  ’tis  plain 
was  an  Empirick  in  the  main,  though  we 
don’t  find  among  his  works  the  exprefs 
tenets  that  they  held. 


Sect. 
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Of  the  State  of  Phylick  among  the 


Romans. 


HIS  was  the  ftate  of  Phylick  among  The  gate  of 


JL  the  Greeks  for  about  1000  years.  But  Area- 
when  the  Romans  began  to  aim  at  univer- sathus- 
fal  Monarchy,  and  the  arts  and fciences  to 
travel  from  ALgypt  and  Greece  to  Italy , 


(which  happen’d  about  the  reign  of  Ptole¬ 
my  Philopator ,  A.  3730)  Arcagathus ,  a 
Greek  Phyfician,  went  to  fettle  at  Rome  in 
the  beginning  of  that  King’s  reign,  when  Lu¬ 
cius  JEmilius  and  Marcus  Livius  were  Con- 
fuls ,  and  was  the  firft  of  all  the  Greeks  who 
attempted  to  introduce  their  kind  of  Phyfick 
into  Italy,  At  firft  his  coming  was  very 
agreeable  to  them,  and  many  marks  of  difi 
tindtion  were  paid  him:  but  when  he  came 
to  the  cutting  and  burning  part  (which  e~ 
very  body  knows  is  neceflary  fometimes) 
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they  chang'd  their  opinion,  and  conceiv'd 
fuch  an  averfion  to  him  and  his  profeffion* 
that  he  was  forc'd  to  leave  the  place.  Ca¬ 
to  was  then  at  Rome ,  but  too  young  to  be 
of  any  cortfequence ;  though  fome  have 
given  out  fince,  that  Arcagathus  was  ba~ 
n idl'd  in  his  Confuljhip.  Be  this  as  it  will, 
Cato  had,  beyond  all  quedion,  a  particu¬ 
lar  way  of  thinking  in  Phydck,  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  of  Arcagathus .  Nothing 
but  plain  empirical  Phyfick  would  down 
\yith  him ;  with  now  and  then  a  charm , 
to  reduce  a  fradture  or  diflocation :  a  prac¬ 
tice  much  in  vogue  among  the  Africans , 
and  the  PfyHi  in  particular.  The  Greek 
Phylick  was  of  all  other  his  averfion,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  his  caution  to  his  Son  Marcus 
and  indeed  if  he  really  imagin'd,  that  the 
Greeks  intended  to  poifon  the  Barbarians 
that  way  (under  which  name  the  Romans 
were  then  included)  dis  not  at  all  to  be 
wondred  at,  that  his  enmity  to  all  the  Greek 
Phvlicians  fhould  he  carried  to  fuch  a 
length.  But  whatever  might  be  the  true 

?  Pliny,  I.  29. 
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reafon,  certain  it  is,  that  their  averfion  was 
founded  upon  fomething  very  extroordinary : 
for,  from  the  time  of  Arcagathus\  baniih- 
ment  to  Afclepiadess  coming,  (which  was 
at  lead:  a  hundred  years)  they  were  with¬ 
out  any  foreign  Phyficians.  But  when  he  Then  under 
came  there  (which  was  in  Mithndates  and  ^lepia" 
Pompef s  time,  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirty-ninth  century)  Phyfick  foon  appear'd 
with  a  quite  different  countenance.  The 
death  of  Arcagathus  s  enemies  \  the  ineffi¬ 
cacy  of  magical  charms  y  the  honour  that 
had  been  lately  done  the  Faculty  by  Atta¬ 
ins^  the  laft  King  of  Pergamus,  who  made 
the  Roman  People  his  heir,  and  was  fo 
great  a  promoter  of  medical  knowledge,  as 
to  cultivate  a  Phyjick-garden  in  his  own 
palace,  in  order  to  try  experiments  upon 
malefactors  for  the  good  of  his  other  fub- 
jeCts  5  and  the  reputation  Afclepiades  was  in 
with  Mithridates  (who  was  allow'd  by  e- 
very  body  to  be  a  good  judge  in  Phyfick) 
all  concurred  in  his  favour,  and  in  a  fhort 
time  procur'd  him  the  good  opinion  of  the 
people  $  efpeclaiiy  when  he  gave  out,  that 

his 
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his  defign  was  to  avoid  all  manner  of  cru¬ 
elty,  and  to  cure  his  Patients  cito,  tuto ,  ju- 
ctinde  %  viz.  with  difpatch,  fafety,  and 
pleafure  ;  in  oppofition  to  the  pradtice  of 
Arcagathus  on  the  one  hand,  and  fome  of 
the  Phyficians  then  living  on  the  other, 
v/ho  by  vomits  and  purges  fatigued  their 
Patients  to  death,  in  a  manner.  But,  not- 
withdanding  his  pretences,  he  would  forne- 
times  by  abjlinence ,  and  fome  times  by  ex- 
ercife ,  give  them  trouble  enough;  efpeci- 
ally  at  the  beginning  of  a  Fever :  though  in 
the  main  he  was  very  induftrious  to  find  out 
all  the  pleafant  and  agreeable  things  for 
them,  that  could  be  thought  of;  and  what 
with  baths ,  and  cradles ,  and  fujpended  beds, 
and  the  like,  amus'd  them  very  artfully, 
and  turn'd  the  edge  of  their  fevered  com¬ 
plaints.  But  yet  there  was  one  thing  that 
Galen  and  Coelius  found  great  fault  with 
him  for,  and  that  was,  his  ill  treatment  of 
the  Faculty;  a  thing,  that  nothing  but  the 
mod  indecent  treatment  on  their  part  could 
excufe.  He  would  often  condemn  a  reme« 

8  CflCus  1-  3.  c  4.. 
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dy,  that  another  had  pre&rib’d ,  even 
though  it  was  one  he  himfelf  was  fond 
of  in  the  like  cafe  $  but  whether  from  a 
fpirit  of  contradiction,  or  a  cunning  way  of 
management,  let  others  judge.  The  like 
has  been  done  fince  (and  with  very  good 
fuccefs)  by  fome  of  his  brethren,  who  have 
been  more  remarkable  for  policy  than  ill- 
nature,  Whatever  his  views  were,  this  is 
certain,  that  Phyfick  never  underwent  fo 
great  a  change,  as  it  did  in  his  time.  He 
reduc'd  it  all  to  the  knowledge  of  the  can-  vation  and 
fes  of  difeafes,  in  oppofition  to  obiervation  phi>°-0?h-' 
and  experience,  and  by  that  means  made 
the  whole  affair  conjectural  His  philofo- 
phy  was  of  the  corpufcular  or  Epicurean 
kind  1  and  by  the  difpofition  of  the  pores 
and  the  fize  of  his  corpufcles,  he  could  ea- 
fily  account  for  every  difeafe  and  every 
fymptom.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  the  pores 
were  too  fmall  for  his  largeft  corpufcles  to 
pafs  through,  quotidians  were  occafion’d; 

If  for  corpufcles  of  a  lefs  fize,  tertians  $  and 
if  for  thole  of  the  leaft  fize,  quartans .  Thus 
far  there  was  no  harm  in  what  he  faid :  but 

when 
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when  he  came  to  reduce  this  dodrine  to 
pradice,  then  it  was  he  committed  many  fa¬ 
tal  miftakes;  a  thing  very  common  among 
His  prac -  philofophical  Phyficians.  For  inftance,  he 
nce  not.  f  would  bleed  in  a  Pleurify ,  becaufe  it  was 
attended  with  pain;  but  not  in  a  Perip- 
neumony ,  becaufe  there  was  commonly  no 
pain ;  and  pain,  according  to  him,  was  oc~ 
cafionM  by  the  retention  of  the  largeft  of 
the  fmall  corpufcles,  and  thefe  corpufcles 
were  made  of  blood ,  as  the  fmalleft  cor¬ 
pufcles  of  all  were  made  of  fpirit  or  heat . 
For  the  fame  reafon  he  would  not  bleed  in 
a  Fever ,  nor  even  in  a  Phrenzy ;  but  yet 
he  made  life  of  gejlation  in  Fevers ,  and  e- 
ven  ardent  Fevers ,  and  that  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  too ;  and  would  fometimes  indulge 
them  the  ufe  of  wine,  even  to  excefs;  ef- 
pecially  in  a  Phrenzy ,  in  order  to  bring  on 
fleep ;  but  deny’d  them  the  ufe  of  fo  much 
as  a  drop  of  cold  water  the  two  fir  ft  days, 
even  though  they  were  parch’d  up  with 
thirft,  for  want  of  it:  fo  that  he  was  not 
always  fo  pleafant,  nor  yet  fo  fafe,  as  he 
undertook  to  be,  though  he  was  much  more 

agreeable 
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agreeable  than  the  generality  of  Phyficians; 
his  whole  practice  lying  in  a  fmall  compafs, 
confifting  chiefly  in  abjiinence ,  (which  ge¬ 
nerally  lafted  three  days)  friBion ,  walkings 
gejlation ,  bleeding ,  and  wine ;  of  which 
Ccelius  has  given  a  very  particular  account. 
Purges  were  his  averflon,  as  being  offenfive  to  An 
the  Jlomach ,  a?id  a  dijlurber  of  the  humours  y  t0 
but  glifers  were  in  great  efteem  with  him, 
and  fo  was  cold  water .  In  a  word,  he  was 
generally  look’d  upon  as  an  excellent  Phy- 
iician,  and  efteem’d  by  fome  next  to  Hip¬ 
pocrates  himfelf,  although  he  was  no  ways 
related  to  the  Family,  but  was  of  Prufa  in 
Bithynia*  He  could  by  no  means  agree 
with  Hippocrates  about  the  power  of  na¬ 
ture^  the  critical  days ,  and  the  doGtrine  of 
AttraBiony  (by  which  one  may  guefs  at  his 
real  depth)  and  by  way  of  raillery  would 
fay,  that  the  practice  of  the  Ancients  was  a 
meditation  upon  death.  I  fuppofe  from 
their  not  being  inhafte  to  prefcribe,  till  they 
faw  their  way  clearly.  His  firil  profeffion 
was  Rhetorick,  and  that  not  anfwering,  he 
took  to  Phyfick,  but  was  always  as  remar¬ 
kable 
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able  afterwards  for  Eloquence  as  Phyiick. 

There  were  feveral  others  of  the  name* 
among  whom  was  one  furnam’d  Pharma - 
cion ,  who  is  faid  by  Galen  to  have  wrote 
very  exactly  upon  the  compaction  of  me¬ 
dicines ;  a  fubjedt  that  the  followers  of 
Afclepiades  were  afterwards  very  fond 
of.  Of  thefe  the  mold  confiderable,  next 
to  Themifon ,  was  Cajjius  fo  remarkably  di- 
ftinguifh’d  by  Celfus  a,  and  who  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  the  author  of  thofe  ingenious 
problems  in  Phyfick  now  extant  in  Greek , 
in  which  the  reader  may  find  (perhaps)  as 
good,  and  as  fatisfadtory  anfwers  to  feveral 
difficulties  in  our  way,  as  we  generally 
meet  with  in  the  works  of  the  moderns, 
notwithflanding  the  many  difcoveries  that 
have  been  made  fince. 

It  were  fuperfluous  to  mention  the  co¬ 
temporaries  of  Afclepiades ,  becaufe  no¬ 
thing  extraordinary  was  done  by  them  > 
though  many  of  them  had  the  favour  and 


a  See  his  preface,  where  you  will  find  thele  words,  viz. 
Ergo  etiam  ingeniofijfimus  jeculi  ncfn  medicus,  quern  nuper 
vidimus,  CaJJius ,  erV. 

.  friendfhip 
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friendship  of  the  chief  men  of  thole  days, 
to  countenance  and  fupport  them,  as  Af- 
clepiades  had  of  Mithridates  and  Cicero : 

And  fo  I  chufe  to  pafs  them  all  by,  to  come 
the  fooner  to  A  he  mi f on  of  Laodicea ,  (who 
liv'd  before  and  under  the  reign  of  Au- 
gujius)  the  moil  famous  of  all  the  Ajcle- 
piadceans ,  and  the  founder  of  the  metho¬ 
dic  k  Sedt,  fo  beautifully  defcribed  by  Cel- 
jus. 

The  difference  that  had  fubfifted  fo  long  rhj  A TA 

D  ef  the  Me- 

between  the  two  ancient  Sedts  in  Phyfick,  thodife, 
the  Dogmatijls  and  Empiricks,  and  the  in-  ^^The“ 
novations  that  had  been  made  by  A/clepia- 
des  in  oppofition  to  both  of  them,  gave 
occafion  to  the  rife  of  this  Sedt ;  a  Sect,  that 
from  their  endeavour  to  find  out  an  eafier 
method  of  pradtice,  took  upon  themfelves 
the  name  of  Methodifts.  They  made  no 
fcruple  to  differ  from  Afclepiades  about 
the  caufes  of  difeafes;  and  were  fo  far 
from  thinking ,  that  the  knowledge  of 
thefe  things  was  the  main  point,  that  they 
look’d  upon  it  as  unneceffary,  provided 
they  did  but  obferve  what  was  common . 

And 
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And  as  to  the  vaft  number  of  difeafes  3 
that  had  been  diftinguifh’d  with  fo  much 
care  by  the  two  former  fedts,  they  were 
for  reducing  them  all  to  three  general 
Their  three  claffes,  viz.  the  a  fir  iff  ,  the  lax .  and  the 
Claffes.  mix'd  ;  a  diflindtion  not  altogether  fo  clear, 
as  to  admit  of  no  difpute;  and  fo  in  fadt 
they  found  it.  They  were  however  very 
exadt,  as  well  as  the  Empirifflsy  in  defcri- 
bing  difeafes;  and  agreed  with  Hippocra¬ 
tes  in  his  diftindtion  of  acute  and  chronick 
cafes ,  and  in  the  periods  belonging  to 
them,  viz.  the  increase,  heighth ,  and  de¬ 
er  cafe  ;  and  thefe  diftindtions  they  regarded 
as  a  principal  point  in  Phyfick  ;  regulating 
the  cures  according  to  the  genus,  let  the 
caufe  from  whence  they  came ,  the  part 
that  laboured  moil,  the  country  in  which 
it  happen'd ,  the  age  of  the  patient ,  or 
the  feafon  of  the  year,  be  what  it  would: 
and  all  this,  without  any  affiftance  from 
Philofophy  or  even  Anatomy.  They  a- 
greed  with  the  Empiricks  too  in  rejediing 
every  thing  that  is  obfeure ;  and  with  the 
Dogmati/ls  in  admitting  reafoning  a  little, 

fo 
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fo  far  as  it  depends  upon  nothing  but  whslt 
is  evident:  And  therefore  what  AJclepia - 
des  had  faid  about  his  pores  and  his  cor- 
pufcles,  they  fet  no  value  upon  at  all,  as 
being  dark  and  intricate,  and  as  likely  to 
be  falfe  as  true.  And  yet  with  all  this 
good  Senfe,  there  was  one  great  miflake 
in  their  fcheme,  and  that  was,  the  Disre¬ 
gard  they  fhew’d  to  particular  obferva-  * 
tions,  out  of  an  over-fondnefs  for  what 
was  general  or  common.  Whereas  what 
is  common  in  difeafes,  and  what  is  parti¬ 
cular  in  certain  cafes,  is  as  much  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  Phyfician’s  confideration,  one  as 
well  as  the  other,  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
kind  or  fpecies,  to  which  any  difeafe  be¬ 
longs  ;  as  Galen  has  fhewn  very  clearly,  in 
the  cafe  of  a  bite  by  a  mad- dog:  where 
if  the  wound  be  treated  like  a  common 
wound,  the  patient  will  loon  go  mad;  but 
if  it  be  treated  as  a  wound  from  fuch  a 
bite,  he  may  perhaps  recover.  This  was  in 
a  great  meafure  the  plan  that  Tdhemijon 
went  upon ;  but  not  till  he  was  in  the  de- 

8  L .  de  S eft  is.  c.  4. 
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cline  of  life,  as  Celfus  tells  us.  And  this 
perhaps  is  the  beft  reafon,  why  he  has  left 
us  no  fcheme  of  practice  agreeable  to  this 
fyftem ;  which  in  all  probability  he  would 
have  done,  having  been  a  curious  man  in 
many  refpeCts,  as  appears  from  Ccelius 
who  mentions  alfo  a  very  odd  Story  of 
him,  and  that  is,  that  after  his  recovery 
from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  whenever 
he  attempted  to  write  upon  that  fubjedt* 
he  always  relaps’d 

The  left  we  have  been  fpeaking  of  had 
.  not  been  long  founded,  at  leaft  not  above 
fifty  years,  before  Thejfalus  of  'Tralles  in 
Lydia  became  eminent  under  Nero .  He 
was  the  firft  that  enlarg’d  the  fyftem,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  bringing  it  to  per¬ 
fection  ,  and  by  his  own  account  would 
have  pafs’d  for  the  founder  of  it.  His  ex¬ 
traction  was  very  mean,  and  yet  by  flat¬ 
tery,  and  cringe,  and  impudence,  he  rais’d 
himfelf  furprifingly.  His  impudence  to 
the  Faculty  was  fo  great  (as  Galen  tells  the 
Story  b )  that  he  would  often  fay  his  pre- 

3  C,  3.  1.  3.  acutorurn .  b  Book  1.  of  his  metbodus  medendi. 
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decefiors  knew  nothing  as  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  health,  or  the  cure  of  difeafes  i 
(and  this  charadter  he  gave  of  them  in  a 
letter  of  his  to  Nero )  but  would  call  him- 
felf  the  conquer  our  of  Phyficians $  a  tit^e 
that  Pliny  fays  was  grav'd  upon  his  mo¬ 
nument  in  the  via  Appia .  The  fame  au¬ 
thor  tells  us  too,  that  he  not  only  quar¬ 
relled  with  all  the  maxims  of  the  ancients* 
but  alfo  treated  the  phyficians  themfelves 
with  the  utmoft  indecency ;  delentem  can 51  a 
majorum  placita ,  &  rabie  quadam  in  omnis 
avi  medicos  perorantem ,  are  the  very  words 
of  Pliny .  But  to  the  Nobility  and  great 
men  no  body  was  more  obfequious  than  hei 
fo  that  mean  and  unmannerly  as  he  was  to 
the  Faculty,  the  figure  he  made  among 
the  others  was  confiderable.  Sometimes 
he  would  pretend,  that  he  could  teach  any 
body  Phyfick  in  fix  months,  he  was  fuch 
a  mafter  of  it  himfelf ;  and  yet  wrote  feve- 
ral  large  volumes  that  would  take  up  more 
time  to  read  them  over.  This,  how  much 
foever  it  may  look  like  Rhodomontade,  falls 
far  fhort  of  what  has  been  pretended  to 
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fince  by  a  certain  great  Phyfician ,  who 
refembled  T ’hejjalus  in  more  inftances  than 
His  way  of  one.  But  not  to  digrefs.  He  was  fome- 
tpb\fu[Ul  ^ing  particular  in  his  way  of  thinking,  as 
to  the  cure  of  difeafes.  Afclepiades  and  The - 
mifon  (till  he  grew  old)  were  both  of  opini¬ 
on,  that  ficknefs  and  health  confifted  in  a 
certain  fymmetry  or  proportion  between 
the  pores  and  the  corpufcles,  and  that  an 
alteration  in  this  or  that  particular  part  was 
all  that  was  wanting:  but  Thejfalus  was  of 
opinion  the  change  fhould  be  univerfal,  or 
elfe  it  would  not  do.  This  change  was 
what  was  afterwards  call'd  Metafyncrijis ; 
to  which  belong'd  certain  medicines  call'd 
Metafyncritick  medicines,  the  ufe  of  which 
was  exceedingly  tedious,  as  may  be  feen  at 
large  in  Coriius  \  Thejfalus  was  the  firft 
who  introduc'd,  or  rather  who  eftablifh'd 
(for  Afclepiades  is  faid  to  have  begun)  the 
three  days  abftinence,  that  the  Methcdijls 
began  the  cure  of  all  difeafes  which  after- 

3  C.  i .  b.  i .  of  chronical  difeafes. 
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wards;  and  with  regard  to  purging,  was 
of  Erajiftratus  or  Cryfippuss  opinion. 

$  or  anus  of  Ephefus ,  who  liv’d  firft  at  Soranus. 
Alexandria ,  and  afterwards  at  Rome ,  under 
"Trajan  and  Adrian ,  put  the  laft  hand  to 
the  Methodick  fed:,  and  was  the  molt,  dex¬ 
terous  Phyfician  of  them  all.  Coelius  fays, 
that  all  he  himfelf  has  wrote  is  only  a  tran- 
flation  of  Soranus ;  but  reports  of  this  kind 
are,  we  know,  not  always  true.  Add  to 
this,  that  he  fometimes  fpeaks  of  him  as  a 
third  perfon.  However,  as  the  other’s  works 
are  loft,  we  have  but  this  one  way  of  com¬ 
ing  at  the  knowledge  of  them. 

As  to  this  laft  Author,  viz.  Coelius  Aure -  Cceliu?Au 
lianus ,  he  was  an  African  of  Sicca ,  a  reiia.ius- 

town  in  Numidia ,  and  is  thought  to  have 
liv’d  about  Galen's  time,  or  rather  later, 
though  they  don’t  mention  one  another. 

We  are  much  oblig’d  to  him  for  the  ac¬ 
count  he  has  given  at  large  of  the  Metho- 
dijis ,  as  well  as  the  Principles  and  Practices 
of  a  great  many  Ancient  Phyficians,  whofe 
works  are  now  in  a  great  meafure  loft,  (par¬ 
ticularly  of  Diodes ,  Praxagoras ,  Erafjlra - 

E  3  tus 
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fus,  Herophilus ,  Serapion ,  Heraclides  Ta- 
rentinus ,  Afclepiades ,  Themifon,  and  Thejfa- 
lus)  unlefs  he  did  by  Soranus ,  as  Juflin  did 
by  Trogus .  He  is  very  exadt,  and  fo  were 
^  Me-  all  the  Methodifts ,  in  diftinguifhing  difeafes 
by  their  figns,  and  induftrioufly  avoids  all 
practice.  definitions,  and  nice  enquiries  into  the  cau- 
fes  of  them,  or  into  the  parts  principally  a  fi¬ 
fe  died,  as  in  a  Phrenzy ,  for  inftance,  ftudy- 
ing  rather  the  agreement  between  them,  and 
the  things  in  common.  However,  when 
the  caufe  is  evident,  or  eafy  to  be  come  at, 
neither  he  nor  they  rejedt  it  as  ufelefsj  as  in 
the  cafe  of  voiding  blood  by  the  mouthy  a  cafe 
that  requires  a  particular  confideration,  and 
a  different  way  of  proceeding.  He  and 
Soranus^  and  indeed  the  generality  of  the 
Methodifts,  were  very  averfe  to  Jpecificks , 
purges ,  (except  in  a  Dropfy ;  though  The- 
mifon  himfelf  made  ufe  of  purges )  ftoarp 
glifters ,  narcoticks,  diureticks ,  and  all  kind 
of  painful  remedies,  fuch  as  cauteries  and 
the  like  5  but  made  great  ufe  of  vomiting , 
hie  e  dingy  foment  at  ions ,  and  exercife  of  all 
kinds 5  and  were  as  ftudious  of  the  patients 
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eafe,  as  Afclepiades ,  efpecially  withjregard  to 
their  beds ,  air  and  food;  receiving  this  as  a 
maxim  among  them,  cc  that  difeafes  are  to 
cc  be  got  the  better  of  by  the  fimpleft  things, 
<c  and  fuch  as  we  ufe  in  the  time  of  health ; 
u  only  diverlifying  them,  as  occafion  re- 
“  quires a. ”  The  Air ,  for  inftance ,  that 
we  breath  continually,  they  thought  was  of 
more  importance,  or  at  lead:  of  as  much,  as 
the  food  that  we  take  occafionally:  and  for 
this  reafon,  no  fedt  was  ever  more  careful 
to  accommodate  the  air  to  the  circum fian¬ 
ces  of  their  Patients,  than  the  Sedt  we  are 
now  fpeaking  of.  To  make  it  more  or  lefs 
afiringing  or  relaxing  was  all  that  they 
endeavour’d  or  wanted,  confidering  the 
fcheme  they  went  upon  of  the  afridi  and 
lax .  And  with  this  view  they  not  only 
made  ufe  of  large  or  fmall  apartments  (as 
occafion  requir’d)  turn’d  to  the  north y  or 
where  the  Sun  came  but  feldom,  but  even 
grotto's  and  places  underground ;  not  omit¬ 
ting  the  leaves  and  branches  of  trees ,  or 

a  Book  2.  of  chronical  difeafes,  c.  13. 
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fprinkling  cold  water  upon  the  floor,  and 
the  like,  whenever  they  wanted  to  cool  the 
air;  as  in  Fevers ,  Peripneumonies ,  &c.  and 
Jires,  ft  earns  of  aromaticks ,  a  fouth  Sun ,  and 
the  like,  whenever  they  wanted  to  warm 
the  air ;  as  in  Catarrhs ,  Dropfies ,  See.  Nor 
is  this  practice  of  theirs,  as  uncommon  or 
out-of-the  way  as  it  may  feem,  at  all  to  be 
defpis’d ;  flnee  the  reafonablenefs  of  it  is  ve¬ 
ry  obvious,  and  a  very  great  Phyfician  a- 
mong  the  moderns  (a  man  of  unqueftionable 
underfhnding)  has  approv’d  of  it  himfelf 
in  fome  of  the  like  cafes,  as  appears  from 
his  own  writings a.  Even  abjiinence  itfelf, 
which  at  firffc  they  injoin’d  for  three  days, 
was  afterwards  moderated  and  reduc’d  to 
two-y  at  leaft  it  was  not  fo  ftridtly  infilled 
on.  But  indeed  the  great  Remedies,  fuch 
as  bleeding ,  (which  they  hardly  ever  us’d  a- 
bove  once ,  in  any  one  diftemper,  except 
Madnefs)  vomitings  nourijhing ,  &c.  were  fel- 
dom  made  ufe  of,  till  the  third  day ;  of 
which,  and  a  vaft  deal  more,  you  may  fee 

3  Boerh.  Aph.  de  morbis  internis,  &c. 
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a  particular  account  in  this  author ;  who, 
belides  the  mention  of  thefe  things,  quotes 
feveral  paffages  from  Hippocrates ,  that  are 
not  now  to  be  found  in  his  works ;  as  in 
the  cure  of  a  Peripneumony ,  for  inftance, 
book  the  fecond  of  acute  cafes,  and  in  the 
chapter  de  cceliacis ,  &e. 

The  Methodijls  were  famous  for  a  long  The  Me- 
time  after,  and  are  made  by  Sextus  Empi- tnodlUs/^ 

5  J  [  mous  77ldii'j 

ricus  to  come  nearer  the  Pyrrhonians  or  ages. 
Scepticks  in  Philofophy  than  the  Empiricks, 
Pheodorus  Prifcianusy  who  liv'd  about  three  Pnlcianus- 
hundred  years  after  Soranus ,  made  bold  to 
break  through  fome  of  their  rules,  and 
though  a  Methodij ?,  dealt  in  purges  and  e- 
ven  fpecificks ,  as  you  may  fee  in  his  works 
printed  by  Aldus  among  the  Latin  Phyli- 
cians.  Mofchion  too,  who  liv'd  about  Ne-  Mofchion. 
ro  s  time,  and  was  the  Author  of  a  curious 
book  upon  the  difeafes  of  women  now  ex¬ 
tant,  was  not  afraid  of  fpecificks ;  though  he 
was  fo  far  a  Methodifl  in  all  other  refpefts, 
that,  in  conjunction  with  Ccelius ,  he  may 
be  faid  to  compleat  the  account  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  that  SeCt.  And  Projper  Alpinus  was  Pr.  AipU 

fo  nU3, 
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fo  pleas’d  with  their  conftitution,  that  he 
attempted  to  revive  them,  as  appears  by 
his  book  de  Medicina  Methodic  a ,  printed  in 
1611.  but  a  new  philofophy  was  then  ap¬ 
pearing,  and  every  body  more  intent  upon 
that  than  reviving  an  old  Sedt,  even  though 
it  had  been  fo  famous  a  one :  fuch  an  itch 
is  there  in  mankind  after  any  thing  that  is 
new. 

Tbeobjefii-  But  before  we  difmifs  this  fubjedt  it  may 

fus il/Ga" not  am^s  t0  obferve,  that  Celjus  and  Ga- 
len  to  their  len  could  not  agree  with  the  Methodijh  in 

the  negledt  of  external  caufes,  particular  cir- 
cumftances,  and  the  like;  but  thought  that 
thefe  things  as  much  deferv’d  to  be  taken  in¬ 
to  confideration,  as  any  other:  and  for  this 
reafon  wrote  againft  ’em,  efpecially  Galen , 
whofe  principal  book  upon  this  Head  is  loft. 
Nor  cou’d  the  Methodijh  recommend  them- 
Several  felves  univerfally  among  their  cotempora- 

fung  out  rie3‘.  S°me  W0U’d  n0t  give  UP  the  D°S- 
of 'em.  matijls ,  but  remain’d  attach’d  to  Hippo¬ 
crates,  Erafiftratus ,  Herophilus ,  and  Afcle- 
piades.  Others  were  for  the  Empiricks  al¬ 
together.  And  among  the  Methodifs  them- 

felves 
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felves  fo  many  alterations  were  made,  firft 
by  Veffius  Valensy  a  famous  Phyfician  in 
Claudius's  time,  who  was  remarkable  for  his 
familiarity  with  Mejfalina ,  the  wife  of  Clau¬ 
dius ;  then  by  TheJJ'alus  y  and  after  him  by 
almoft  every  member  5  that  there  was  ve¬ 
ry  often  fuch  jangling  and  difputing,  as  foon 
ended  in  the  rife  of  two  new  Sedts,  viz,  the 
Epifynthetick  and  Eclettick.  The  chief  of  ^hc  EP*/ 
the  firft  was  Leonides  of  Alexandria ,  who  w  Edec- 
liv’d  not  long  after  Soranus ,  and  wou’d  fain tick’ 
have  reconcil’d  matters,  and  united  the 
three  Sedts  together,  the  Dogmatifts ,  the 
Empiricksy  and  the  Methodijls  ;  and  from  this 
defign  of  his,  they  were  call’d  Epifyntheticks. 

And  as  to  the  Ecledlicks  (of  whom  the  chief 
was  Archigenes  of  Apamea  in  Syriay  who 
liv’d,  according  to  Suidas ,  under  T ’rajan, 
and  dy’d  at  Rome  in  his  fixty-third  year,  af¬ 
ter  having  acquitted  himfelf  very  honou¬ 
rably,  according  to  Galen )  they  truly  wou’d 
not  engage  on  one  fide  or  other,  but  left  ’em 
to  themfelves,  to  fettle  it  as  well  as  they 
cou’d ;  and  what  they  cou’d  pick  out  for 
their  purpofe  from  one  and  another  (no 

matter 
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matter  of  what  denomination)  that  they 
made  the  mod  of  This  was  the  Ecledlick 
Icheme,  and  many  a  wife  man  fince  has 
come  into  it. 

The  Pneu-  There  were  however  fome  of  a  different 

Sedl  under  way  of  thinking  from  every  one  of  thefe; 

Athene.  ancj  as  jc  was  become  in  fome  degree  fafhi- 

enable  to  be  of  one  party  or  other,  or  elfe 
to  ftrike  out  a  new  fcheme,  different  from 
all  the  reft,  another  Sedt  foon  fprung  up, 
call'd  the  Pneumatick ,  (a  kind  of  Dogma - 
tijls)  the  founder  of  which  was  Athenceus  of 
At  tali  a,  who  liv'd  about  Pliny s  time.  He 
maintain'd,  among  other  things,  that  Fire , 
Air ,  Water ,  and  Earth  are  not  the  true  Ele¬ 
ments,  but  that  the  four  cardinal  Qualities 
are ;  the  two  firft  of  which  he  look’d  upon 
as  the  efficient  caufes  of  things  j  and  the  o- 
ther  the  material.  To  thefe  he  added  a 
fifth,  which  he  call'd  fpirit ,  and  imagin'd 
it  penetrated  all  bodies,  and  kept  'em  in 
their  natural  ftate.  This  was  the  dodtrine 
of  the  Stoicks ;  upon  which  account  Galen 
call'd  the  philofopher  Chryjippus ,  the  Father 
of  th z  Pneumatick  Seffi*  But  whatever  A- 

thenceus% 
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thenceus  s  notions  were  in  Philofophy , 

Jlotle  was  his  Mailer  in  Anatomy ;  and  he  is 
faid  to  have  wrote  more  univerfally  upon 
Phyfick  than  any  of  his  cotemporaries.  His 
works  are  now  all  loft,  except  a  few  chap¬ 
ters  in  Oribafius ,  of  no  confequence  at  all  to 
his  dodtrine  or  pradlice  a;  relating  intirely 
to  the  vertues  of  wheats  breads  barley ,  the 
power  of  aliment the  purification  of  water ^ 
the  fever al  kinds  of  air  ;  and  the  fituation 
of  places . 

His  difciples  were  prettv  numerous  and  Hf  ifci~ 

,  J  tj  j  ,  //^Hero- 

eminent;  among  whom  was  Herodotus ,  a  dotus. 

famous  practitioner  at  Rome  mention’d  by 
Galen ,  and  a  great  zealot  in  his  way.  He 
was  likewife  the  Author  of  the  Lexicon  for 
Hippocrates ,  as  fome  think;  while  others 
attribute  it  to  Herodotus  of  Lyfia ,  perhaps 
without  fufficient  authority.  Archigenes  Archige- 
too  was  brought  over,  after  he  had  been  an  nes* 

JE cleBick  for  fome  time ;  but  the  moll  emi¬ 
nent  of  all  was  Aretceus  of  Cappadocia  ,  Aretsus, 
who  was  likewife  a  Melhodifi  in  many  re» 

*  See  book  i.  z.  5,  and  9, 
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fpefts  [viz.  the  air,  the  bed-chamber ,  and 
exercife  of  the  patient)  and  is  fo  well  known, 
and  fo  highly  efteem'd  among  us  to  this 
day,  for  the  politenefs  of  his  ftyle,  the 
exadtnefs  of  his  defcriptions,  and  the  found- 
nefs  of  his  judgment;  notwithftanding  the 
badnefs  of  his  Anatomy ,  and  the  falfenefs 
of  hk  Theory.  He  is  the  firft  too  of  all  the 
Antients ,  efpecially  if  Archigenes  be  ex¬ 
cepted,  who  made  ufe  of  Cantharides  by 
way  of  blifter* 

Of  Celfus.  Thefe  were  the  moft  eminent  among 
the  Sefflarifts,  but  a  more  eminent  Phyfi- 
cian  than  any  of  them,  and  yet  no  Se£ta~ 
rift,  was  A.  Cornelius  Celfus ,  a  Roman ,  or 
as  fome  think,  a  Veronefe ,  who  liv'd  in 
the  reigns  of  Auguflus  and  Tiberius .  He 
was  a  Man  of  univerfal  learning,  and  the 
moft  eloquent  of  all  the  Latin  Phyficians, 
His  Style  may  be  look'd  upon  as  the  Stan- 
dard  of  Roman  Eloquence.  It  was  matter 
of  difpute  a  great  while,  whether  he  was 
a  Phyfician  or  not,  Pliny  not  allowing  him 
to  be  one.  But  as  the  controverfy  is  now 
at  an  end,  and  almoft  all  parties  are  a- 

greed, 
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greed,  that  he  muft  have  been  a  Phyfi« 

cian,  and  a  Practitioner  too,  to  have  made 

fuch  judicious  remarks  in  Fhyjick  and  Sur~* 

gery ,  I  {hall  not  concern  myfelf  at  all  with 

the  controverfy,  but  rather  obferve,  that 

his  two  great  favourites  in  phyfick  were  Hip -  Hippom- 

pocrates  and  AJclepiades .  The  firft  of  thefe  he 

was  fo  converfant  with,  and  took  fo  much  des,  his 

from,  efpecially  as  to  the  Progno flick  part  and  g^lftes. 

the  Surgery ,  that  he  has  been  often  call'd  the 

Latin  Hippocrates  \  But  yet  he  was  not 

fo  wrapt  up  in  him ,  as  never  to  differ 

from  him.  The  critical  days ,  for  inftance,  His  obJ£C~ 

,  .  ,  .  1  •  turn  to  form 

he  could  not  come  into,  as  depending,  in  part  of 

his  opinion,  too  much  upon  the  Pythago- 
rean  Philofophy ;  nor  the  manner  of  bleed -  doctrine, 
ing  in  Hippocrates  s  time,  as  being  too  fel- 
dom  and  too  much  limited ;  nor  the  man¬ 
ner  of  purgings  as  being  too  rough ,  too 
frequent,  and  injurious  to  the  ftomach- 
though  in  the  main  Hippocrates  was  the 

a  Let  any  man  read  but  the  eight  firll  chapters  of  the 
fecond  Book,  and  after  that  the  chirurgical  part  of  his  works* 
dpecially  that  part  upon  dif orations  and  fr attunes,  (not  to 
mention  the  diartetical  part)  and  he  will  foon  fee,  what 
great  ufe  Celfus  made  of  Hippocrates, 

man. 
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man,  that  he  efteem’d  above  all  others. 
As  to  AfclepiadeSy  Celfus  chofe  to  imitate 
him  in  the  other  parts  of  phyfick,  efpe- 
cially  in  that  which  relates  to  exercife ,  and 
often  quotes  him,  as  a  good  and  wife  phy- 
fician,  but  not  to  be  follow’d  in  every 
thing  j  in  his  averfion,  for  instance,  to  vo¬ 
miting  and  purgings  of  which  he  had 
wrote  a  great  deal  in  his  book  de  tuenda 
f unit  at  which  is  now  loft.  But  yet  Cel- 
fus  was  fuch  an  admirer  of  him  and  his 
difciples,  as  to  be  thought  by  fome  a  Me- 
thodift ;  though  he  was  fo  wife  in  fa£t,  as 
to  keep  clear  of  all  parties,  preferring  Li¬ 
berty  of  opinion  to  all  the  advantages  the 
others  could  propofe.  In  fhort,  he  feems 
to  have  been  a  compleat  Phyfician,  and  a 
moft  excellent  furgeon,  and  as  fuch  has 
been  always  efteem’d  by  the  beft  Judges. 
And  yet  Salmafius  (a  man  of  learning) 
would  not  allow  him  to  know  any  thing 
in  Phyfick:  but  perhaps  he  meant  any 
thing  exclufive  of  Hippocrates ,  not  that  e- 
ven  this  would  have  done,  though  we  may 
venture  to  fay,  if  Hippocrates  had  not 

wrote 
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wrote  Celfus  would  not  have  made 

the  figure  that  he  has.  There  is  one  thing  His  prac- 
very  remarkable  in  this  Author;  and  that 
is,  that  he  dealt  very  little  in  internal  phy-  and  why. 
Jick ,  having  no  great  opinion  of  any  thing 
that  offends  the  Stomach ;  but  made  great 
ufe  of  externals ,  of  which  he  has  given  us 
a  large  variety  of  forms,  I  mention  this, 
becaufe  1  think  it  of  much  more  confe- 
quence  to  know  the  practice  of  one  wife 
man,  than  a  hundred  others.  But  then, 
where  the  practice  of  any  wife  man  dif¬ 
fers  fo  much  from  the  common  practice, 
one  would  be  glad  to  know  the  reafon  of 
it  $  becaufe  fometimes  even  wife  men  have 
their  failings,  and  are  capable  of  being 
prejudic'd  in  favour  of  a  particular  opi¬ 
nion*  Celfus  founded  his  general  practice 
in  the  cure  of  Fevers  upon  this  maxim, 
viz.  <c  That  the  matter  which  caufes  a  Fe~ 

“  ver  difperfes  of  itfelf,  when  the  Patient 
u  takes  nothing  that  is  capable  of  produ- 
u  cing  a  change  a.”  And  upon  this  per- 


*  See  book  3.  ch.  4,  de  curationum  diverlis  generibus. 
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fualion,  be  very  rarely  admitted  of  either 
purges  or  glyjlers ,  but  thought,  that  abjli- 
nence  at  the  beginning, ,  drinking  but  little , 
jleeping  moderately ,  and  nourijloment  well 
adapted ’  might  do  the  bufinefs  effectually; 
efpecially  the  laft,  which  he  look'd  upon 
as  the  belt  of  all  remedies.  How  far  this 
way  of  thinking  was  right,  I  fubmit  to 
the  reader.  Phyjick  is  certainly  neceffary 
fometimes,  and  it  is  almoft  as  great  a  fault 
to  omit  it  then,  as  it  is  to  give  it,  when 
there  is  no  occafion.  Nourijhment  too  is 
like  wife  neceffary;  and  no  body,  perhaps* 
knew  better  how  to  order  it  than  Celfus . 
But  though  the  matter  above  mention'd 
was  the  moft  general  one  he  went  by,  yet 
when  the  body  was  either  too  lax^  or  too 
ajlridly  he  then  had  recourfe  to  fuch  re¬ 
medies,  as  the  Methodijlsy  and  other  judi¬ 
cious  men,  had  found  ufeful.  So  that 
though  he  did  not  deal  fo  freely  in  inter¬ 
nal  Phylick,  as  fome  others  did ,  yet  he 
was  by  no  means  averfe  to  it,  whenever 
he  thought  the  Patient  wanted  it.  And 
this  I  hope  will  prevent  any  cenfure,  that 

the 
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the  character  of  him  already  given  might, 
perhaps,  have  otherwife  brought  upon  him. 

Cotemporary  with  Celfus  was  Antonins  Antonia 
Mufa ,  the  famous  Phyfician  of  Augufius y  Mu{a* 
who  firft  introduc’d  cold-bathing  into  Phy- 
fick,  or  rather  eftablifh’d  the  ufe  of  it  ;  (for 
Afclepiades  is  faid  to  have  recommended  it 
fometimes,  and  Hippocrates  makes  frequent 
mention  of  Xovr^t  as  well  as  Begf&tz 

XovTgct)  and  by  that  means  cur’d  the  Em¬ 
peror,  but  by  an  injudicious  ufe  of  it  kill’d 
Marcellus ,  the  Emperor’s  nephew.  A  fad  ignorance , 
inftance  of  the  great  mifchief  phyfick  does 1  of  much 
in  the  hands  of  thole,  whofe  education  is  mifchief  in 
inferiour  to  the  profeffion.  Mufa  was  a 1  v  ^ 
Jlavey  before  this  lucky  accident  rais’d  him  • 
and  confequently  may  very  well  be  pre» 
fum’d  (and  that  without  any  reflection)  to 
have  been  unacquainted  with  many  things, 
that  as  a  Phyfician  he  ought  to  have 
known ;  though  he  might  by  chance  be 
acquainted  with  fome  things,  that  men  of 
much  greater  underflanding  were  ftrangers 
to.  This  is  a  common  cafe,  and  mull  in 
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the  nature  of  the  thing  continue  fo.  Thus 
we  have,  to  this  day,  many  mi  (takes  com¬ 
mitted,  and  fome  of  them  fatal  ones, 
merely  by  the  ignorance  of  the  underta¬ 
ker,  and  not  from  any  fault  at  all  in  the 
medicines  themfelves :  for  the  fame  medi¬ 
cines  that  (hall  kill  one  man  in  the  hands 
of  a  blockhead,  (hall  fave  another  in  the 
hands  of  a  Phyfician ;  and  that  from  the  ti¬ 
ming  and  the  doling  it,  as  it  ought  to  be :  two 
circumftances  of  great  importance  in  Phy- 
fick.  Muja  however  was  rewarded  nobly, 
and  permitted  to  wear  a  gold-ring  (a  di¬ 
ll  in  dion  peculiar  to  the  nobility  till  then) 
and  had  a  Jlatue  of  brafs  let  up  for  him  by 
the  fide  of  JEJ'culapius  5  which  was  car¬ 
rying  the  compliment  as  far  as  it  could 
well  go.  The  faculty  were  honour'd  with 
the  ring  too  upon  his  account,  and  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes  for  ever;  privi¬ 
leges  more  confiderable  than  thofe  that 
^ Julius  Ccefar  (who  was  a  great  friend  to 
Phyficians)  had  honour’d  them  with.  Af¬ 
ter  this  he  wrote  fome  books  upon  the 
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compofition  of  medicines ,  which  Galen  fays 
were  very  good,  but  did  nothing  elfe  that 
was  extraordinary. 

There  were  feveral  other  noted  Phyfi-  His  cotem - 
cians  about  the  fame  time,  fuch  as  C.  V al -  1 
gins ,  who  was  the  firft  of  all  the  Romans , 

(after  Pomponius  Lenaus  and  Cato)  that 
wrote  upon  the  properties  of  plants ,  or  their 
ufe  in  medicine ;  and  is  fuppos’d  to  have  had 
the  care  of  Augujlus  before  Mufa :  ALmi- 
lius  Macer  of  Verona ;  Apuleius  Celfus  of 
Centorvi  in  Sicily  Philo  of  Tharfus,  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Philonium ,  and  fome  others ; 
befides  a  vaft  number  of  jlavesy  that  pra~ 
ftis’d  Phyfick,  and  got  immenfe  fortunes 
by  it:  But  as  no  remarkable  alteration  was 
made  by  them,  to  inlarge  upon  them  is 
needlefs. 

There  was  likewife  a  School  of  Phyfi-  A  [Ami  of 
ans  at  Rome  in  that  part  of  the  town  call’d  ?h'"fcianf 
Ejquilia ,  but  what  they  did  there,  is  ftill 
a  fecret.  Riches  and  Honours  pour’d  in 
upon  them  apace,  from  all  quarters ;  and 
whether  thefe  might  not  take  them  off 
from  the  feverer  Rudies  of  their  profef- 
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lion,  may  very  well  be  queftion’d.  Im¬ 
provements,  we  know,  feldom  come  from 
the  Great :  and  wherever  greatnefs  can  be 
had  by  favour ,  or  fortune ,  or  any  other 
way,  independent  of  merits  fuch  men  will 
not  only  be  above  giving  themfelves  trou¬ 
ble,  but  will  alfo  be  fbrongly  tempted  to 
make  a  jell  of  thofe  who  do ;  the  better  to 
keep  their  own  Doth  and  luxury  in  coun- 
Improve -  tenance.  Botany ,  however,  was  ftudied 

'/7l6Tlt  STfludc  *  *111  At'  /~* 

inthoje  very  much,  particularly  by  Antomus  La- 
daJs'  for ,  who,  according  to  Pliny ,  was  the 
greateft  Botanijl  of  the  Age.  Natural  hi- 
ftory  was  enquir’d  into  with  more  than 
ordinary  care,  efpecially  by  Fabius  Pa** 
pyrius ,  who  liv’d  under  Tiberius ,  and  for 
his  curious  book  upon  animals ,  &c.  is 
call’d  by  Pliny ,  naturce  rerum  peritijjimus . 
The  Materia  Medic  a  was  likewife  im¬ 
prov’d,  as  appears  from  Scribonius  Largus-y 
and  prodigious  fums  got  by  remedies  of 
one  kind  or  other.  But  notwithftanding 
all  their  fearches  in  this  way,  when  the 
The  Men-  Mentagra  broke  out  in  Claudius's  reign, 
fSSSnf  (a  diftemper  that  was  brought  from  Afia 

to 
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to  Rome ,  and  then  appear’d  for  the  firft 
time,  affecting  only  men  of  the  firft  qua¬ 
lity,  leaving  women,  ordinary  people  and 
Haves,  entirely  free  (as  Pliny  tells  usa)  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  chin  like  a  tetter ,  and 
fpreading  itfelf  all  over  the  the  face  (except 
the  eyes)  and  then  the  necky  the  breaf  and 
hands ,  foon  appear’d  in  branny  Jcales ,  that 
were  exceedingly  offenfive,  though  no  ways 
dangerous)  the  Phyficians  were  at  a  great 
lofs  to  cure  it;  and  fo  fome  were  fent  for 
from  /Egypt  y  who  by  the  help  of  Cau¬ 
teries  got  the  better  of  it.  Not  but  fome  of  the 
Roman  Phyficians,  andefpecially  Pamphilusy 
found  out  a  medicine  afterward,  that  did  as 
well  b;  for  which  ’tis  almoft  incredible  to 
think  what  vaft  fums  were  given:  Mani¬ 
llas  Cornutus)  the  Governour  of  Aquitain , 
having  agreed  with  his  Phyfician  for  his  cure 
(if  Pliny  does  not  miftake  c)  at  the  rate  of 
200  great  fefterces,  i.  e.  about  1600/.  fter- 

a  Book  2 6.  ch.  1 . 

b  See  Galen's  fifth  book  of  the  compofition  of  medic  hies 
fecundum  locos ,  i.  e.  according  to  places,  and  particularly 
that  part  of  the  third  chapter,  where  he  treats  de  excon - 
atoriis  Lichenum. 

c  B.  26,  ch.  1 . 
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ling.  Nor  were  thele  the  only  profitable  re- 
The  The-  medics  that  were  then  made ;  the  Theriaca 

dromachi  Andromachi ,  that  has  made  fuch  a  noife  ever 
much  ef-  fince,  was  made  about  the  fame  time;  as 

t£6771£(l* 

well  as  feveral  other  famous  ones  men¬ 
tion'd  at  large  by  Le  Clerc  p.  3.  1.  2.  c.  2. 
As  to  the  ( Theriaca  (which  was  celebrated 
in  a  poem  made  by  Andromachus ,  and  de¬ 
dicated  to  Nero)  it  was  form’d  upon  the 
,  plan  of  Mithridates  s,  which  till  then  had 
bore  the  bell,  but  after  that  loft  ground 
a-pace,  and  none  but  Andromachus  s  was 
talk’d  of.  It  was  in  fuch  high  efteem  at 
that  time,  as  to  be  prepar’d  with  the  ut- 
moft  care  in  the  Royal  Palace,  but  had  not 
the  name  of  ‘Theriaca  given  it  till  Crito  s 
time,  who  liv’d  under  Trajan,  the  origi¬ 
nal  name  being  ycc\v]vvj  i.  e.  the  pacifier  or 
quieter .  Pliny  was  a  great  enemy  to  all 
fuch  compofitions,  and  preferr’d  Jimple  me¬ 
dicines  to  them  a.  Hippocrates  himfelf  us’d 
but  little  Phyfick,  and  that  as  Jimple  as 
poffible,  relying  more  upon  Diet  than 
Phyfick :  And  the  Cnidians  us’d  much  lefs, 

*  B.  22.  ch.  24.  and  b.  24.  ch.  i. 
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as  we  have  feen  already  ,  and  that  from  a 
perfuahon,  that  it  is  not  fo  much  we  that 
cure,  as  nature ,  which  is  in  a  manner  fuf- 
ficient  for  every  thing,  if  not  impertinently 
or  knavifhly  interrupted.  But  the  Herophi- 
Itam  dealt  much  in  Phyhck,  compound  as 
well  as  Jimple ,  and  have  never  been  at  a  lofs 
fince  for  fome  to  keep  'em  in  countenance: 
fo  much  eafier  is  it  to  amufe  and  impofe 
upon  the  Patient,  than  to  underhand  the 
profeffion  thoroughly. 

Anatomy  was  not  intirely  negledted  in  Anatomy 
thofe  days ;  Marinas  who  was  Quintus's  nt°e\ 
Maher,  ( the  fame  Quintus,  who  was  ba- time- 
nifh’d  in  Trajan  %  time  for  killing  all  his 
Patients,  or,  (which  is  more  likely)  by  the 
calumny  of  his  cotemporaries,  as  Galen  tells 
us)  having  wrote  admirably  well  upon  the 
Mufcles  and  fome  other  parts  of  Anatomy „ 

Rufus  Ephejius  too,  who  liv’d  under  Tra¬ 
jan  ,  turn’d  his  thoughts  this  way,  as  we 
find  by  what  remains  of  his  works  among 
us;  and  does  not  feem  to  have  wanted  ei¬ 
ther  judgment  or  application.  To  thefe 
may  be  added  Galen’s  Mahers,  who  were 

all 
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all  of  'em  men  of  eminence,  in  Adrians 
time  or  tfrajan s,  and  efpecially  for  Anato~ 
The  Mate-  my,  But  the  Materia  Me  die  a  was  mo  ft  ta- 

^Iwptaken  ^en  care  °£  and  that  by  Diofcorides  of  A- 
care  of  by  nazarba  in  Vejpajians  time,  whofe  works 
DiofcGH-  are  now  extant  and  much  efteem’d.  They 

had  the  honour  too  of  being  the  firft  of 
all  the  Greek  Phyficians ,  that  Aldus  prin¬ 
ted,  after  the  taking  of  Conjlantinople.  But 
there  is  a  finer  copy  of  'em  in  the  library  at 
Vienna ,  which  has  been  there  near  twelve 
hundred  years,  according  to  Lambechius , 
all  illuminated  ;  and  yet  was  never  pub- 
liflf d ;  which  is  fomething  extraordinary. 
The  diffe-  ^Theophraflus  indeed,  who  liv'd  four  hun- 
tween  The-  dred  years  before,  is  much  more  copious, 

°Jndiy?l  ^ie  a^aiv  ° ^  B°tany>  c^an  our  Author; 
corides.  but  then  he  wrote  as  a  Naturalijly  and  not 

as  a  Phyfician:  whereas  Diofcorides  pro¬ 
pos'd  to  treat  of  nothing  but  what  he  him- 
felf  had  had  fome  experience  of,  and  was 
then  us'd  in  Phyfick;  and  that  not  only 
with  refpeft  to  plants ,  but  alfo  animals  and 
minerals .  This  he  executed  fo  well,  as  to 
fatisfy  Galen  y  and  many  other  learned  men. 

By 
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By  his  account  it  appears,  that  fait  of  vipers  Salt 
was  in  ufe  in  thofe  days 3,  and  mineral  wa~  \ \beninufe . 
ters  both  for  bathing  and  drinking ,  but  not 
iron ,  or  the  preparations  of  it,  which  have 
been  fo  frequently  order’d  fince  in  objlruc- 
tions  and  cachexies.  ?Tis  true,  the  rujl  of 
iron  was  given  then  in  cafes  of  obJlruBions 
and  fo  it  was,  if  the  ftory  may  be  credited, 
by  Melampus  to  Iphiclus ,  a  great  many  ages 
before  c 3  but  the  preparations  of  iron,  or  of 
antimony ,  &c.  were  not  then  given. 

In  the  fame  reign  flourifh’d  that  great  piiny. 
Naturalift,  Pliny,  who,  notwithftanding  his 
employments  as  a  courtier,  found  time  to 
write  the  moft  learned  book  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  and  yet  was  ftifled  at  Vefuvius 
before  he  was  fixty.  ’Tisfurprizing  to  think 
what  fome  men  have  done  who  feem  to 
have  been  cut  out  for  originals.  The  rea¬ 
der  need  only  refled:  upon  Hippocrates ,  A- 
rijlotle ,  Pliny ,  and  Galen  among  the  Anci¬ 
ents  ;  and  Bacon ,  Boyle ,  Newton  and  Boer - 
haave  among  the  moderns  3  and  then  confi- 

2  Book  2.  c.  18.  b  B.  5.  c.  93  €  Le  Clerc  p.  28. 
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der,  if  the  works  of  Ages  have  been  compa¬ 
rable  to  theirs.  But  this  by  the  by. 

Ref,  eft  ion  We  have  now  feen  what  the  ftate  of  Phy- 

fT'T'paj}  fid  has  been  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
for  near  fourteen  hundred  vears;  in  which 

J  J 

fpace  (efpecially  from  the  time  of  Pytha¬ 
goras)  ‘tis  furprifing  to  think  what  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  opinions  have  ftarted  up,  fome- 
times  among  the  Philofophers,  and  fome- 
times  among  the  Phyficians,  all  of  ’em  cal¬ 
culated  to  fhew  the  ingenuity  of  the  Au¬ 
thors,  rather  than  to  do  any  real  fervice  to 
Phyfick .  And  yet  thefe  opinions,  trifling  and 
infignificant  as  they  were,  had  fo  far  got  the 
better  of  the  dodtrine  of  Hippocrates ,  that  the 
bufinefs  of  ohfervation  was  quite  negledted* 
and  nothing  thought  of  but  the  explanation 
ofdifeafes  in  a philofqphical  manner.  And  had 
it  not  been  for  Diodes  Caryjlius  at  one  time, 
Serapion  at  another ,  and  Themifon  at  a 
third,  no  body  can  fay,  how  far  this  hu¬ 
mour  of philofophizing  might  have  been  car¬ 
ried:  fo  bewitching  a  thing  is philofophy  in- 
genioufly  applied  to  Phyfick .  The  founda¬ 
tion,  that  was  laid  by  Hippocrates ,  coifd 

never 
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never  have  been  fubverted  by  it;  that  we 
are  certain  of;  becaufe  it  was  laid  in  na¬ 
ture  her  felf,  and  fo  above  the  reach  of  hu¬ 
mane  art  to  undermine  :  but  then  it  might 
have  been  fo  cover'd  with  duft  and  rub- 
bifh,  as  to  have  been  conceal'd  for  many 
Ages*  and  by  that  means  rendred  ufelefs. 
Happy  for  us,  however,  it  prov'd  other-  , 
wife.  The  many  opinions  that  were  dar¬ 
ted,  ferv'd  only  as  fo  many  foils  to  fet  the 
other  off;  one  opinion  (wallowing  up  ano¬ 
ther,  and  a  third  a  fecond,  and  fo  on,  while 
the  dodtrine  of  Hippocrates  remain'd  firm, 
and  in  the  main  unconteftable,  varying  on¬ 
ly  with  particular  circumftances,  that  the 
fituation  of  the  place,  the  diet  of  the  Pa¬ 
tient,  and  the  like,  made  abfolutely  una¬ 
voidable. 

Neither  did  Anatomy ,  that  made  fo  great 
a  figure  in  Eira/ijlratus  and  Herophilus  s 
time,  feem  to  do  any  mighty  fer  vice ;  but 
rather  was  the  occafion  of  feveral  new  and 
out-of-the-way  notions,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  more  difputes,  to  the  farther 
negledt  of  obfervation ,  Nor  did  the  divi¬ 
ding 
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ding  the  profeffion  into  three  diftindt  bran¬ 
ches,  or  the  freer  ufe  of  internal  remedies , 
turn  out  fo  much  to  the  Phyficians  honour, 
but  that  there  feerrfd  to  be  a  neceffity  of 
changing  the  whole  fcene,  and  trying  once 
again  what  could  be  done  by  obfervation , 
Hifories  and  Imitation ;  the  ground- work  of 
the  Empirical  fcheme.  But  alas  this  was 
a  fcheme  too  laborious  for  the  philofophi- 
cal  heads  of  thofe  days  to  comply  with  ; 
and  therefore,  tho*  a  few  had  refolution  e- 
nough  to  fet  about  it,  yet  the  generality  were 
in  another  way  of  thinking  :  and  AJclepi - 
ades ,  we  find,  no  fooner  got  footing  at  Romey 
but  he  began  to  fet  up  for  himfelf  in  a  new 
way,  and  with  his  pores  and  his  corpufcles 
would  have  it  believ'd,  that  he  knew  as 
much,  or  more  of  the  matter,  than  any  body 
before  him,  not  excepting  even  Hippocrates \ 
The  Romans  knew  no  reafon  to  the  contrary 
at  that  time ;  and  therefore  Afclepiades  was 
as  much  or  more  to  them,  than  Hippocra¬ 
tes  to  the  Greeks :  and  even  afterwards  his 
reputation  was  always  great  among  'em. 
having  been  the firjl  of  note,  who  had  made 

a  figure 
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a  figure  there  in  Phyfick,  and  fo  was  look'd 
upon  as  a  founder .  But  how  did  it  turn  out 
at  laft  ?  I  mean  the  Syftem,  that  he  had  laid 
down.  He  was  fcarce  cold  in  his  grave, 
before  7 Jhemifony  a  difciple  of  his,  took  him 
all  to  pieces,  and  made  a  Jeft  of  his  fine 
fcheme,  putting  no  value  at  all  upon  that, 
which  he  had  laid  the  greateft  ftrefs  on. 
Not  that  Themifon  himfelf  was  able  to  eredt 
a  fyftem  univerfally  agreeable,  tho?  it  was 
infinitely  beyond  what  had  been  taught  'em 
by  the  other.  Many  fedts  fprung  out  of  the 
Methodifts ,  as  we  have  feen  already,  and  al- 
moft  every  Phyfician  was  of  one  party  or 
other,  except  Celfus ,  who  was  wife  enough 
to  keep  clear  of  all  parties.  Nor  was  his 
condudt  in  this  refpedt  difapprov'd  in  gene¬ 
ral:  for  after  his  time,  the  love  of  party  and 
the  invention  of  Sedts  feem’d  to  abate  migh¬ 
tily;  but  yet  thebufinefs  of  obfervation  was 
not  carried  on  in  proportion.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  ran  into  medicines  univerfally; 
and  he  who  could  invent  the  moft  pom¬ 
pous,  was  the  greateft  Phyfician.  Add  to 
this*  that  as  riches  encreas’d,  honours  were 

coveted 
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coveted,  and  titles y  never  known  among  Phy- 
ficians  before,  were  thought  of  Androma - 
cbus ,  who  had  made  himfelf  great  by  his 
Theriaca ,  was  made  greater  ftill  by  the  title 
of  Archiater ;  a  title  that  he  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  bear  firji ,  before  it  was  made  com¬ 
mon.  Anatomy ,  ’tis  true,  was  not  intirely 
negledted  even  at  that  time,  tho*  it  does  not 
appear,  that  any  great  advantages  attended 
It;  but  cold  bathings  which  was  then  be¬ 
come  familiar,  and  has  ever  fince  conti¬ 
nued  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  had  many  ad¬ 
vantages  attending  it.  Thus  the  affair  flood 
among  the  Greeks  and  'Romans  to  the  time 
of  Galen ,  who,  as  he  was  the  greateft  and 
the  ablefl  Phyfician  next  to  Hippocrates ,  ( es¬ 
pecially  if  we  except  Celfus )  made  the  grea¬ 
teft  alteration  of  any  that  went  before  him* 
as  we  fhall  fee  prefently. 
o/ Galen.  Galen  was  born  in  Adrian\  time  A .  ZX 

1 3 1,  and  was  about  four  or  five  years  old, 
when  that  Emperor  dy’d.  He  was  of  Per - 
gamus  in  AJia  minor ,  the  fon  of  Nico>  an 
n  honeft,  rich,  and  learned  man,  who  fpar’d 
no  coft  for  his  fon’s  education.  After  he 

had 
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had  gone  thro’  all  the  learning  of  the  fchools, 
he  turn’d  his  thoughts  toPhyfick,  when  he 
was  about  feventeen,  and,  as  he  himfelf  fays, 
by  vertue  of  a  dream2',  and  at  nineteen  he 
ftudied  a  little  while  under  a  difciple  of  A~ 
theneus ;  and  after  that,  under  leveral  ma» 
fters,  all  men  of  eminence,  as  appears  by  his 
own  account  up  and  down  his  works:  befides, 
he  travell’d  much,  and  made  a  long  flay  at 
Alexandria ,  where  all  the  Sciences  then 
flourifh’d  j  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  eight  re¬ 
turn’d  to  Pergamus.  His  health,  which  had 
been  very  bad  till  then,  grew  better  after 
that  (the  manner  of  it  he  tells  you  himfelfb) 
and  remain’d  firm  and  good  to  the  laft,  tho’ 
he  liv’d  to  be  a  very  old  man.  He  did  not 
appear  at  Rome  till  he  was  thirty  two,  and 
then  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the  Fa¬ 
culty,  for  pretending  to  know  what  they 
did  not  or  wou’d  not  know :  a  pretenfiona 
that  always  did  and  always  will  raifeaman 
enemies,  how  well  grounded  foever  it  may 

a  See  hisEpiftlet©  Eugenianus 9  about  the  order  to  be  ob» 
ferv’d  in  reading  his  books. 

See  his  book  de  curatione  per  V.  S, 
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happen  to  be.  However  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pleafe  many  of  the  principal  men 
(among  whom  was  Sergius  Paulus  the  Tree- 
tor ;  Barbarus ,  uncle  to  the  Emperor  Lu¬ 
cius,  Boethus ,  the  Conjiil-,  and  even  Severus 
himfelf)  by  his  diJfeBions  and  prcediBions > 
and  other  parts  of  his  profeffion;  and  yet 
was  forc’d  to  leave  the  place  four  or  five 
years  after ;  the  clamour  of  the  Phyficians 
was  fo  ftrong  againft  him.  But  he  had  not 
been  long  in  his  own  country,  before  he 
was  fent  for  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus ,  and  after  that  never  left  Rome ;  at 
lead  not  for  good  and  all.  He  was  certain- 
The  great-  ly  the  greated  fcholar,  as  well  as  the  bed 
^/thfage.  Phyfician  then  living,  as  appears  by  his 
works,  which  are  very  learned  and  nume¬ 
rous;  and  have  been  more  numerous;  there 
having  been  once  above  jive-hundred  books' 
mphyjick  only,  and  about  half  as  many  more 
in  other  Sciences,  all  of  his  own  writing.  In 
Phyfick  he  certainly  did  wonders,  and  was 
the  great  redorer  of  the  Hippocratick  Syf- 
tem  in  oppofition  to  the  Methodijis ,  who  till 

that  time  had  kept  their  ground  remarkably. 

All 
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Ail  the  Sedts  were  then  fubfifting,  vi%.  the  Aiithe 
Dogmatijls ,  the  Empiric ks,  the  Methodijls, 
the  Epifyntheticks ,  the  Erie  clicks,  and  the  time. 
Pneumatifts  but  the  Methodijls  were  in 
moft  vogue;  divifions  among  the  Dogma¬ 
tics  running  high,  fome  crying  up  Hippo - 
crates  3  others ,  Erajijlratus ;  and  others* 
Afclepiades ,  &c.  However  Galen  declar'd 
himfelf  of  no  party,  and  yet  fwallow’d  ’em 
all  up  afterwards.  His  favourite  view  from 
the  firft  was  the  eftabhihmentofthe  Hippo - 
cratick  dodtrine.  He  had  ftudy'd  Hippo - 
crates ,  perhaps,  the  moft  of  any  man  living* 
and  founded  his  way  of  thinking  on  what 
he  had  met  with  in  thofe  writings,  efpecri 
ally  with  regard  to  the  power  of  nature,  the 
dodlrine  of  attraction,  th e  fgns  of  difeafes , 
the  circumfances  of  a  crifs,  &c.  but  in  fome 
of  thefe  he  was  apt  to  carry  his  (peculati¬ 
ons  too  far,  and  multiply  other  things  be¬ 
yond  their  bearing ;  his  temperaments ,  for 
inftance,  and  his  pulfes:  upon  which  he 
wou’d  reafon  very  freely,  but  not  always 
very  juftly,  for  want  of  knowing  fome 
things  better,  that  nothing  but  the  Anato - 
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my  and  Philofophy  of  the  moderns  cou’d  dis¬ 
cover. 

Hh  con  dun  As  his  education  and  genius  had  fet  him 
t°an!J'jUl'  above  the  level  of  his  brethren  ,  he  was 
fometimes  too  free  with  them,  and  too  full 
of  himfelf ;  looking  with  contempt  upon 
what  they  did,  and  comparing  himfelf  to 
Prajan  in  point  of  ufefulnefs  a.  This  be¬ 
haviour  naturally  created  him  the  ill-will 
of  the  Faculty,  who  in  return  plagu’d  him 
Hh  frac-  as  much  as  they  coif  d.  In  his  practice  he 
tue*  was  much  influenc’d  by  two  maxims:  the 
one  was,  <c  that  a  difeafe  ought  to  be  got  the 
“  better  of  by  that  which  is  contrary  to  it ;  ” 
the  other,  “  that  nature  ought  to  be  pre- 
£C  ferv’d  by  fomething  a-kin  to  her  felf and 
both  thefe  were  taken  from  Hippocrates ,  the 
Phyfician  of  all  the  Ancients  that  he  ftuck 
the  clofeft  to ,  except  where  the  difcove- 
ries  in  phyfick  or  pharmacy  (and  efpecially 
-  pharmacy)  feem'd  to  have  taught  ’em  a 
nearer  way.  But  in  thefe  deviations  it  too 
often  happen’d,  that  he  went  out  of  the 

a  See  the  book  of  his  methodus  med.  c.  8. 
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way  for  the  worfe.  The  knowledge  of  the 
parts ,  which  had  been  much  improv’d 
fince  the  time  of  Hippocrates ,  as  it  had  taught 
’em  many  things  relating  to  difeafes,  that 
it  was  impoflible  to  come  at  by  conjecture 
only,  fo  it  generally  led  ’em  into  difputes 
and  reafonings,  that  were  of  very  little  ufe 
to  the  Patient.  Nor  were  thefe  confin’d  to 
difeafes  only.  The  Materia  Me  die  a  was 
to  be  confider’d  in  a  new  light,  and  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  every  fimple ,  and  indeed  of  every 
compound ,  to  be  accounted  for,  in  an  enter¬ 
taining,  ingenious  manner.  Galen ,  who 
knew  as  much  of  Anatomy  and  Philofophy 
as  any  of  his  Predeceffors  or  cotempora¬ 
ries,  was  far  from  backward  upon  this  oc- 
cafion,  even  tho’  he  met  with  fo  little  en¬ 
couragement  from  Hippocrates ,  and  the 
wifer  part  of  the  Ancient s\  but  regarding 

thefe  things  as  matters  of  confequence , 
thought  he  cou’d  never  do  enough  to  re- 

prefent  ’em  all  in  the  ftrongeft  and  clear¬ 
ed  lights  and  yet  after  an  infinite  deal  of 
labour  in  this  way,  and  particularly  in 
reafoning  upon  the  virtues  of  Medicines , 
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and  explaining  em  all  by  the  four  car¬ 
dinal  qualities ,  and  their  feveral  combi¬ 
nations,  tho’  he  has  fhewn  us  indeed  the 
finenefs  of  his  genius,  he  has  at  the  fame 
time  left  this  part  of  phyfick  in  a  much 
worfe  ftate  than  he  found  it.  And  yet 
he  declares  elfewhere  ( viz.  where  he  is 
finding  fault  with  his  mafter  Pelops ,  for 
attempting  to  give  a  reafon  for  every  thing9) 
that,  if  he  is  not  perfuaded  he  knows  a  thing 
himfelf,  he  never  attempts  to  convince  a- 
nother :  fo  natural  is  it  for  a  man,  for  even 
the  beft  of  men,  to  fee  the  failings  of  ano¬ 
ther,  and  to  overlook  the  fame  failings  in 
himfelf. 

As  to  bleeding  he  practis'd  it  oftner  than 
Hippocrates ,  and  is  the  firft  upon  record, 
who  mentions  the  quantity  to  be  taken  away. 
"Tis  remarkable  too,  that  he  bled  at  all  times, 
by  night  as  well  as  day,  but  no  children  un¬ 
der  fourteen  ,  and  very  feldom  old  men. 
And  where  bleeding  and  purging  were  both 
neceffary,  he  always  began  with  bleedings 

3  De  jimp  lie.  medicam.facult.  1.  1 1 .  N°  24.  de  cancris  ujlism 
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but  never  us'd  Leeches ;  a  manner  fir  ft  in-* 
troduc’d  by  Lhemifon ,  or  at  leaft  the  Metho- 
difts »  Bathing  and  friction  were  in  great  e- 
fteem  with  him,  and  fo  were  opiates  and  a- 
nodynes ,  efpecially  in  the  cure  of fluxes  and 
pains .  In  a  word,  his  pradice  agreed  in  A  material 
the  main  with  that  of  Hippocrates ,  but  yet  f£"feTtfa 
with  this  difference  5  the  one’s  was  founded  P/y,cnce  of 
chiefly  upon  experience  and  obfervation ,  the  te3  and  Ga- 
other’s  upon  reajoning :  fo  that  Hippocrates^11' 
has  occafion’d  very  little  difpute  among  phy- 
ficians,  while  Galen  has  laid  a  foundation 
for  eternal  difpute. 

In  Anatomy  he  certainly  excelled  all  that 
ever  went  before  him,  and  diffeded  men  as  for  Ana- 
well  as  brutes ;  but  had  much  fewer  oppor-  tom>r* 
tunities  of  humane  diffedions  than  the  o- 
ther,  Apes  were  his  chief  fubjeds,  and  thefe 
he  recommends  to  his  pupils  to  begin  with ; 
that,  when  an  opportunity  fhould  offer  of 
a  humane  body,  they  may  more  readily 
know  how  to  improve  it  for  the  beft.  Chil¬ 
dren,  that  had  been  expos’d  by  the  barba¬ 
rity  of  their  parents,  or  a  man  bafely  mur¬ 
der’d  in  the  fields,  were  in  a  manner  all  the 
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humane  fubjedts  that  they  could  now  and 
then  lay  hold  of  As  to  pub  lick  defections 
there  were  none.  Skeletons  were  exceeding 
fcarce ,  and  thole  that  were,  were  found  by 
accident,  in  mountains,  caves,  and  the  like 
places,  but  not  prepar’d  by  any  Anatomijl : 
and  therefore  he  advifes  his  pupils  to  go  to 
Alexandria  for  that  knowledge  OJieoiogy  be¬ 
ing  taught  there  from  Skeletons .  What  pro¬ 
ficiency  he  himfelf  made  in  Anatomy  is  to  be 
feen  at  large  in  his  admin.  Anatom,  and  his 
furpriiing  books  de  ufu  partium.  But  this 
muft  always  be  underftood  of  brutal  more 
than  humane  Anatomy  \  Vef alius  having  de¬ 
mo  nil  rated,  that  he  defcribes  the  parts  from 
Apes,  or  fome  other  creatures,  and  not  al¬ 
ways  from  men.  Be  this  as  it  will,  he  has 
certainly  (hewn  himfelf  a  man  of  vaft  ap¬ 
plication  and  ingenuity,  and  worthy  of  all 

the  honour  that  has  been  paid  him  fince. 

But  yet  there  is  one  thing,  that  I  cann’t 
but  take  notice  of,  and  that  is,  the  great 
injury  he  did  Phyfick  in  the  main,  by  rea- 
Joning  fo  fubtilly  upon  feveral  parts  of  it, 
from  his  elements ,  cardinal  qualities ,  and 

the 
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he  like:  an  injury,  in  a  man  of  his  fenfe, 
hardly  ever  to  be  forgiven.  I  mu  ft  needs 
fay,  it  has  often  appear'd  to  me  very  won¬ 
derful,  that  a  man,  who  underftood  Hip¬ 
pocrates  fo  well,  and  had  fo  great  a  regard 
for  his  obfervations  preferable  to  all  other, 
fhould  ever  have  been  in ftru mental  to  e- 
ftablifh  another  dodtrine  fo  contrary  to  the 
former,  and  fo  liable  to  deputation.  No 
body  could  ever  have  a  higher  opinion  of 
Hippocrates ,  than  Galen  had;  no  body 
could  be  more  fenfible  of  the  ufefulnefs  of 
obfervation  than  he ;  and  yet  no  body  has 
done  more  to  alienate  the  mind  from  that 
noble  and  important  part,  to  the  fpecula- 
tive  and  uncertain.  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been,  upon  all  accounts,  to 
have  only  prefs’d  the  ftudy  of  the  bed:  Au¬ 
thors  ,  making  them  as  plain  and  as  a- 

greeable  as  poffible,  than,  by  a  new  way  of 
thinking,  to  draw  us  off  from  what  we 
ought  always  to  have  in  view?  but  alas! 
to  our  great  misfortune,  Galen  thought  o- 
therwife;  (perhaps  out  of  defpair  of  ever 
coming  up  to  Hippocrates  in  his  own  way) 

and 
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and  the  generality  of  Phyficians  fince,  find¬ 
ing  it  eafier  to  fatisfy  themfelves  from  Ga¬ 
len  §  principles,  and  to  recommend  them¬ 
felves  to  the  publick  by  his  way  of  wri¬ 
ting,  than  Hippocrates's  method  of  obferv- 
ing,  have,  in  a  manner,  univerfally  given  in 
to  that  pernicious  fcheme ;  fo  that  for  many 
Ages  little  or  nothing  was  done  for  the 
advancement  of  phyfick;  the  remaining 
Greek  Phyficians  (except  Trailian)  and  al- 
moft  all  the  Arabian  Phyficians,  treading 
in  the  fame  trad  that  he  had  mark'd  out. 

As  to  the  Greek  Phyficians,  the  mod 
famous  are  OribaJiusy  PEtius ,  Alexander 
and  Paulas;  all  of  them  collectors  (in  a 
great  meafure)  from  the  writings  of  o- 
ther  Phyficians ,  and  from  Galen  in  parti¬ 
cular  ;  from  whom  they  have  given  almoft 
every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  Anatomy , 
Phyjick  and  Surgery ,  (as  they  then  flood) 
befides  fome  remarks  of  their  own,  by  no 
means  ufelefs.  What  thefe  remarks  are, 
and  how  far  they  may  be  tr lifted  to,  has 
been  elegantly  fliewn  by  a  late  famous  Phy- 
fidan  of  our  own  country  5  Dr.  John 

Freind 
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Freind a  5  fo  that  to  defcend  to  particulars 
is  needlefs.  Some  things  however  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  from 
him,  viz. 

Oribafius  was  born  at  Pergamus  (the  Oribafius. 
place  of  Galen's  nativity)  bred  up  in  the 
fchool  of  Zeno  the  Cyprian ,  and  prov’d  the 
greateft  fcholar  and  phyfician  of  his  time. 

His  attachment  to  his  towns-man  was  fuch, 
efpecially  in  the  Anatomical  part,  that  he 
was  fometimes  call’d  Simla  Galeni ;  a  cir- 
cumftance  that  lets  us  at  once  into  the 
manner  of  his  writings,  which  were  very 
large  at  firft,  but  are  now  in  a  much 
fmaller  compafs.  He  practis'd  at  Confian- 
tinople,  where  he  dy’d  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century. 

A<mis  was  ot  Amida  in  Mefopotamia ,  ^tjus. 
and  brought  up  at  Alexandria. '  He  pra¬ 
ctis’d  Surgery  himfelf,  and  gives  fome  ac¬ 
count  Oi  aim  oft  every  operation,  except 
fraSlures  and  diflocations.  He  is  a  clearer 
and  fuller  writer  than  Oribafius,  but  infe- 
tiour  to  Paulus  (in  the  opinion  of  Fab.  ab 

a  See  his  hiftory  of  Phyfick. 
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Aquapendente )  and  excels  even  Celfus  in 
cafes  of  the  Eyes .  In  a  word,  he  was  a 
good  Practitioner  in  general,  but  fome- 
times  very  tedious,  as  in  the  ufe  of  his  re¬ 
medies  for  th eGout  for  initance ;  and  fome- 
times  very  troublefome,  not  to  fay  pain¬ 
ful,  as  in  the  cure  of  an  inveterate  Afihma 
and  Empyema ;  for  which  he  would  order 
the  body  to  be  cauteris’d  in  fo  many  pla¬ 
ces,  that  it  was  cover’d  almoft  all  over 
with  efchars .  He  was  a  great  lover  of  out¬ 
ward  applications,  and  far  from  a  bad  rea- 
foner  upon  the  virtues  of  fome  of  them. 
The  fpells  and  charms ,  which  were  fo  much 
in  vogue  among  the  /Egyptians  (together 
with  feveral  things  relating  to  their  phar¬ 
macy)  he  has  given  fome  accounts  of;  and 
is  the  fir  ft  of  all  the  Greek  Phyficians,  a- 
mong  the  Chrijlians ,  who  mentions  them. 
He  has  likewife  preferv’d  feveral  other 
fragments  of  antiquity,  that  are  no  where 
elfe  to  be  met  with ;  and  liv’d  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century. 

Alexander  was  born  at  fralles ,  a  fa¬ 
mous  city  of  Lydia  (the  place  of  fhefia- 

lus  s 
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Jus's  nativity)  where  the  Greek  tongue  was  ~')iexaiv 

4  -a  Cl  C-  ^  * 

fpoke  in  perfection.  He  liv’d  about  the 
time  of  JEtius ,  whom  he  quotes;  and  was 
in  great  efteem  in  the  reign  of  j ■fujiinian . 

His  father  (who  was  a  Phyfician)  had  the 
firft  care  of  his  education,  and  after  that 
he  traveled  much,  and  was  highly  efteem’d 
at  Rome ,  and  wherever  he  went.  He  had 
a  different  way  of  thinking  from  JEtius  or 
Oribafius ,  and  has  more  the  air  of  an  ori¬ 
ginal  writer  than  they.  His  works  are  fo 
methodical  (tho5  he  was  no  Methodiji  in  o- 
pinion)  that  he  may  very  well  be  look’d 
upon  (together  with  Aretceus)  as  the  moft 
valuable  author  fince  Hippocrates  s  time. 

The  diagnoftick  part  is  admirable,  and  ef- 
pecially  where  he  diftinguifhes  between 
two  diftempers,  that  have  a  near  refem- 
blance  to  one  another,  as  a  pleurify  and 
inflammation  of  the  liver ;  the  ft  one  and  the 
chohck ,  and  the  like;  in  which  both  JE¬ 
tius  and  Qribajius  are  very  deficient.  He 
is  likewife  very  punctual  in  relating  the 
virtues  of  medicines ,  and  the  time  and 
manner  of  ufing  them;  but  is  fomewhat 

too 
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too  credulous  in  this  affair,  and  not  intirely 
free  from  fuperjlition.  But  yet  his  me¬ 
thod  of  cure  is,  generally  fpeaking,  wifely 
adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  5 
and  whatever  he  attempted  to  reafon  up¬ 
on,  as  for  inftance  upon  bleeding  in  a 
g>uincyy  he  fucceeded  in  it  to  a  wonder. 
This  perhaps  was  owing  to  his  not  wri¬ 
ting  till  he  was  very  old,  and  fo  had  had 
great  experience.  Not  that  experience  al¬ 
ways  goes  with  age.  A  man  may  live  to 
a  hundred,  and  know  very  little  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  if  he  has  not  taken  care  to  make  wife 
and  regular  obfervations,  as  he  went  along. 
Tumultuary  obfervations  are  good  for  no¬ 
thing,  and  are  fo  far  from  informing  us, 
that  they  rather  confound  us. 

Cotemporary  with  Alexander  was  Pfacobm 
Pfychreftns ,  Archiater  to  Leo  the  Great ,  a 
very  ingenious  and  learned  Phyfician,  and 
fo  belov'd  by  the  Emperor  and  the  people, 
that  the  Senate  fet  up  a  Statue  for  him  in 
the  baths  of  Zeuxippns  built  by  Severus  $ 
and  there  was  another  for  him  at  Athens . 

He  was  fo  accurate  an  obferver  (which  is 

very 
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very  remarkable  for  thofe  days)  that  it  is 
faid  of  him  (among  other  things)  his 
Prognoflicks  never  fail’d.  In  his  practice 
he  frequently  order’d  G lifters  and  Suppofi- 
t cries  \  in  his  Surgery  feldom  us’d  either 
fire  or  the  knife  ;  and  was  no  friend  to 
bleeding.  They  add  too,  that  his  huma¬ 
nity  was  not  lefs  remarkable  than  his  in¬ 
genuity  5  and  from  his  eagernefs  to  im¬ 
prove  his  art,  the  foul  of  Mfculapius  was 
fuppos’d  to  be  transfus’d  into  him. 

As  to  Panins,  the  fourth  and  laft  of  the  p 
Greek  Phyficians,  he  liv’d  in  the  feroenth 
Century,  and  ftudied  at  Alexandria,  before 
Amrou  plunder’d  it  as  Alexander  was  his 
favourite  Author,  from  whom  he  tran- 
fcribes  a  great  deal,  not  the  fenfe  only,  but 
the  words.  In  his  delcriptions  he  is  fhort 
and  full,  and  fee  ms  to  be  the  firft  upon 
record  who  profefs’d  midwifry .  As  to 
the  operations  in  Surgery,  he  is  by  far  the 
the  compleateft  writer  among  the  Ancients  b, 

a  Prideaux  in  his  connection  part  2.  b.  1.  p.  23.  calls  him 

A /nr  us. 

k  See  his  fixth  book. 
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and  to  be  preferred  to  Celfus  in  fome  re¬ 
flects.  Fabric ius  ab  Aquap .  had  fo  high 
an  opinion  of  him,  as  to  lay  down  every 
where  the  dodtrine  of  Celfus  and  Paulus 
for  his  text ;  and  his  inferences  and  obfer- 
vations  confift  chiefly  in  explaining  thefe 
two  writers. 

Thefe  four  (for  Pfycrefius  is  mention’d 
,  ,,  merely  for  his  amiable  character)  are  call’d 

phyjmans.  J  J 

by  our  learned  countryman,  the  Greek  claf¬ 
fical  pbyjicians ,  a  name  that  fuits  ’em  very 
well,  confidering  their  ftyle,  their  judgment 
and  ingenuity.  As  to  the  other  Greek  phyfi- 
cians  of  a  lower  rank,  and  a  later  date,  the 
chafm  that  there  is  of  500  years  in  the 
Greek  hiftory,  viz.  from  560.  to  the  reign 
of  l/'aac  Comnenus  in  1060.  has  left  us 
Palladia  very  few  of  any  note,  but  Palladius  the 
the  sopbiji,  Sophift,  who  was  brought  up  at  Alexan¬ 
dria ,  and  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Hip- 
Theophi-  pocrates-,  and  Theophilus ,  who  wrote  ex 
profefo  upon  Urine ,  and  is  the  firfi  author 
of  the  kind  now  extant.  He  has  handled 
his  fubjedt  very  ingenioufly,  but  was  much 
beholden  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen .  He 

wrote 
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wrote  in  the  like  manner  upon  the  faces ; 
and  alfo  upon  Anatomy . 

But  the  greateft  of  all  the  inferiour  Greeks  Aquarius, 
is  ABuarius  of  Conft antinople ,  who,  though 
he  wrote  chiefly  from  Galen,  A Etius ,  and 
Paulus ,  and  mentions  no  di (temper  but 
what  is  treated  of  by  the  Greeks ,  has  ma¬ 
ny  curious  obfervations  of  his  own,  efpe- 
daily  upon  the  urine  and  the  pulfe,  from 
which  together  he  us’d  to  take  his  indi¬ 
cations.  He  wrote  /even  ingenious  dif- 
courfes  upon  the  urine ,  and  in  a  manner 
exhaufted  the  fubjedt  He  is  the  firft  of 
all  the  Greek  Writers,  who  has  taken  any 
notice  of  the  milder  purges ,  fuch  as  Caffia , 

Manna ,  Senna,  and  the  like ;  and  was  no 
ftranger  to  fome  of  the  Arabian  writers, 
from  whom  his  very  probable  that  he 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  thefe  medicines. 

I-n  his  defcriptions  he  is  very  curious ;  in 
his  philofophy,  a  Galenift  and  Arijlotelian ; 
and  in  his  ftyle,  by  no  means  impure, 
having  intermix’d  a  great  deal  of  the  old 
Attick  \  efpecially  in  his  philofophical 
works. 
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S  E  C  T.  III. 

Of  the  State  of  Phyfick  among  the 
Arabians,  &c.  to  the  Reftauration 
of  Learning. 

'vhyficka  T*  HIS  was  the  ftate  of  Phyfick  among 
mong  the  JL  the  Greeks  and  Romans .  We  are 
Arabians.  now  to  take  a  vjew  Gf  [t  among  the  Ara¬ 
bians  5  a  people  rude  and  barbarous,  who 
firfl:  met  with  the  Greek  writers  at  Alex¬ 
andria, ,  when  it  was  taken  by  Amrou  in 
the  year  640,  and  were  then  fuch  enemies 
to  Learning ,  that  they  deftroy’d  all  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon.  The  famou$ 
library  was  deftroy’d  in  the  bafeft  manner 
imaginable.  Inftead  of  burning  the  MSS 
all  together,  they  were  difpers’d  among 
the  Bagnio's ,  which  at  that  time  amounted 
to  4000,  and  yet  they  were  fix  months  in 
.  .  confuming 
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confuming  them.  Hardly  any  efcap’d,  but 
what  were  preferv’d  by  a  few  private 
hands,  or  what  they  fav’d  themfelves  for 
their  own  particular  Ufe,  among  which 
the  phyfical  MSS  were  the  prin  cipal.  This, 
by  the  by,  was  not  the  Ptolemeean  library, 
that  confided  of  fo  many  hundred  thou- 
fand  volumes,  and  had  coft  fuch  an  irn- 
menfe  fum  in  collecting;  but  the  library 
founded  by  Cleopatra ,  after  the  greateft  part 
of  the  other  had  been  unfortunately  burnt 
in  the  wars  between  Ccefar  and  Pompey: 
And  as  Attains  the  King  of  Pergamus’s  cu¬ 
rious  collection,  and  the  collection  of  feveral 
private  perfons,  had  been  procur’d  by  Cleopa¬ 
tra  and  her  fucceffors,  (of  whom  it  may  be 
truly  faid  that  they  fpar’d  no  coft  nor  pains 
to  fupply  the  lofs  of  the  firft)  this  new  li¬ 
brary  was  then  the  compleateft,  and  mod 
valuable  in  all  the  world  .  The  Schools  of 
Medicine  were  kept  up  for  fome  time  after, 
but  in  the  year  72 1  were  remov’d  to  An¬ 
tioch  and  Harr  an  \  though  even  this  did 
not  entirely  deftroy  medical  knowledge 
there*  It  was  ftill  cultivated  as  well  as  it 

H  2  could, 
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could,  but  never  made  any  great  figure  af¬ 
terwards. 

The  firfl  verfion  of  the  Greek  Authors 
was  into  Syriac  k,  the  Syrians  being  better 
fcholars  than  the  Arabians ;  and  from  the 
Syriack  they  were  afterward  tranilated  into 
Arabick.  And  here  it  is  to  be  noted  once 
for  all,  that  whatever  the  Arabians  tran- 
flated  or  imitated,  was  rather  made  worfe 
by  them  a. 

As  to  their  Phyficians,  they  follow’d  Hip¬ 
pocrates  and  Galen  in  all  the  Theory  of  dif- 
eafes,  and  now  and  then  put  in  an  idle 
fiftion  of  their  own ;  but  have  added  very 
little  to  fignify,  notwithftanding  all  their 
pretenfions  and  appearances.  Their  edu¬ 
cation  was  in  the  Eajl ,  where  the  Hippo- 
cratick  dodtrine  was  well  known,  the  Em¬ 
peror  Aurelianus  having  fent  fome  Greek 
Fhyficians  there,  as  a  compliment  to  his 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Sapores 
King  of  Per/ia ,  and  refided  at  Nifabur , 
the  Capital  of  Chorafan . 

a  See  FreindC s  Hiftory,  Vol.  II.  p  20. 
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The  deleft  as  well  as  the  fulleft  and  beftn%  ai> 
account  we  have  of  the  ancient  Arabick  fff3  j 
Pbyfick ,  and  the  writers  of  that  nation ,  is  bed  au- 
left  us  by  Haly  Abbas ,  who  about  the toQr' 
year  980  wrote  his  Almaleci  or  royal  work , 
which  he  defign’d  as  a  compleat  fyftem  of 
phyfick  j  undertaking  by  it  to  fupply  the 
defeats  of  others,  and  fpecifying  where 
Hippocrates ,  Galen ,  Oribajius ,  and  Paulus 
had  fail'd.  By  him  we  learn,  that  the  o- 
riginal  works  of  Mefue  are  loft 5  and  that 
the  works  which  we  now  have  under  the 
name  of  Serapion ,  are  genuine,  and  may 
be  reckon’d  as  the  firjl  book  of  phyfick  in 
Arabick ,  Mefue  s  being  very  probably  wrote 
in  Syriack . 

Rhazes ,  who  was  born  at  Rheiy  a  City  Rhazes, 

of  the  Per  fan  Track,  for  rather  perhaps  in  tbe  princi- 

u  •  cru  r  \  a  *  Pal  PHfi- 

the  province  or  Lhorajan )  and  dy  d  in  932,  ciaitm 

is  the  chief,  and  one  of  the  oldeft  of  the 
Arabian  Authors ;  out  of  whom  the  reft, 
even  Avicenna  himfelf,  compos'd  their 
books.  He  defign’d  his  Continent  ( which 
is  taken  chiefly  from  ALtius  an  d  Paulus )  as 
a  whole  body  of  Phyfick,  as  far  back  as  Hip - 

H  3  pocrates 
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poor  at  es,  but  it  is  very  im  methodical ;  tho" 
he  was  a  man  of  parts  and  learning  for  his 
time,  as  appears  from  his  treatife  of  the 
f mall-pox  ( a  difeafe  that  firft  appear’d  in  / £ - 
gypt,  neat  eleven  hundred  years  ago,  viz- 
in  the  time  of  Omar ,  Mahomet' $  fucceffor, 
and  was  firft  defcrib’d  by  Rhazes>  and  with 
that  exadtnefs,  as  to  have  little  or  nothing 
added  to  it  for  five  hundred  years)  his 
book  upon  the  difeafe s  of  children  ( the  firft 
of  the  kind  too )  his  remarks  upon  a  good 
phyfcian  and  a  quack  ;  and  the  like.  In  fhort 
he  was  fo  famous  among  the  Arabians ,  as 
to  be  call’d -by  ’em  their  Galen  \  and  yet 
his  Compendium  of  phyficlz^  that  was  made 
out  of  his  large  work  ( the  Continent )  and 
was  much  efteem’d  for  fome  hundred  years, 
comes  far  fhort  of  the  Greek  Authors,  tho’ 
it  is  taken  in  a  great  meafure  from  them. 
He  is  fuppos’d  to  have  had  great  ikill  in  Al~ 
chymy ,  and  is  the  firft  phyfician  who  men¬ 
tions  any  thing  of  Cloy  mi  fry. 

Avicenna.  Avicenna ,  their  next  famous  writer,  was 

born  in  Bochara ,  in  Chorafan ,  about  nine 
hundred  and  eighty ,  and  dy’a  about  fifty - 

eight. 
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eight .  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts, 
but  fo  addidted  to  pleafure,  that  it  became 
a  proverb  at  Ifpahan  (the place  ofhisreli- 
dence )  “  that  all  his  philofophy  cou'd  not 
<c  make  him  moral,  nor  all  his  phyfick  heal- 
<c  thy”.  His  works,  which  were  very  famous 
till  the  reft  duration  of  learnings  were  call’d 
by  him  his  Canon ,  and  taken  almoffc  intire- 
ly  from  Galen ,  Rhazes ,  and  Haly  Abbas , 
but  yet  inferiour  to  Abbas  s. 

Avenzohar ,  another  famous  Arabian  y  Avznzo- 
practis’d  at  Seville  in  Andalufia ,  the  feat  har‘ 
then  of  the  Mahometan  Chaliph ,  and  liv’d 
hearty  and  ftrong  to  zz  hundred  and  thirty- 
five.  He  was  a  man  of  great  bufinefs  and  ob~ 
fervation,  and  has  taken  notice  of  feveral 
things,  that  had  not  been  mention’d  before, 
viz.  zninftammation  or  abfcefs  in  the  media/- 
tinum ;  an  abfcefs  in  the  Pericardium ;  and 
a  dropfy  of  the  heart.  He  was  an  enemy 
to  all  thofe  who  pretended  to  fquare  medi¬ 
cines  to  the  conftitution  of  their  Patients, 
as  Alkindus  did ;  and  not  quite  free  from 
fuperftition  in  other  things.  Extradling  the 
Jlone  for  in  fiance,  he  thought  was  an  inde- 
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cent  and  immodeft  thing,  and  as  fuch  fhou’d 
not  be  attempted ,  at  leaft  by  a  religious 
man.  He  applied  himfelf  much  to  Phar¬ 
macy,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  black 
Hellebore ,  as  a  purge;  and  is  the  firft  phy- 
iical  Author,  that  mentions  Bezoar-,  three 
barley-corns  of  which  he  order’d  in  a  Jaun¬ 
dice  ,  fuppos’d  to  be  occafion’d  by  poifon. 
He  applied  himfelf  too  to  Surgery ,  and 
treats  particularly  of  dijlocations  and  frac¬ 
tures ,  not  without  an  apology  for  meddling 
with  all  the  three  branches ,  which  were 
then  divided  as  before. 

Averrhces.  Averrhoes ,  call’d  the  commentator ,  (from 

writing  fo  much  upon  Arijlotle)  was  born 
at  Cor  dub  a,  and  dy’d  at  Marocco.  He  was 
acquainted  with  Avenzohar  s  fon,  and  fo 
cou’d  not  live  long  after  him.  His  Com¬ 
pendium  of  phyfick  is  taken  from  others,  with 
very  little  variation  or  addition  ,  but  has 
more  of  the  Arijlotelian  philofophy  mix’d 
with  it  than  the  other  Arabia?is.  His  A- 
natomy  is  iniirely  Galen  s;  his  practice  has 
very  little  new  in  it,  nor  does  he  feem  to 
have  had  much  fhare  of  it, 


After 
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After  him  came  Alfaharavius ,  who  is  Alfahara- 
fuppos’d  to  be  the  fame  with  Albucafis ,  or^^A1' 
at  leaft  to  have  taken  all  his  Surgery  from 
him.  He  is  reckon’d  to  have  liv’d  about  the 
twelfth  century  from  his  defcription  of  the 
furkifh  arrows ,  and  is  mention’d  by  none 
of  the  Arabians .  His  method  of  Practice, 
which  is  divided  into  thirty-two  treatifes,  is 
taken  moftly  from  Rhazes .  His  Surgery  is 
very  large  and  very  exadt;  and  with  refpedt 
to  lithotomy ,  he  defcribes  the  very  fame  place 
of  fedtion,  that  Frere  Jacques  and  M,  Ran 
chofe  to  cut  in.  He  had  a  great  opinion 
of  the  Cautery ,  and  was  by  much  the  har- 
dieft  operator  of  all  that  went  before  him. 

Phyfick  thus  mangled  and  disjointed  by  pbtf.chim- 
the  Arabians  in  general,  was  yet  improv’d  Prov\dh 

°  3  J  r  cm  in  Jo  me 

by  ’em  in  fome  refpedts.  Chymijlry ,  for  rejpeBs. . 
inftance,  was  firft  introdu’d  into  phyfick  by 
their  means.  Botany  and  the  Materia  Me- 
dica  were  confiderably  enlarg’d,  and  Phar¬ 
macy  much  improv’d.  Anatomy  indeed 
flood  as  it  was  5  but  Surgery  was  much  the 
better  for  Albucafis .  But  confidering  the 
advantages  they  had  (and  that  for  fo  ma- 

Centuries) 
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Centuries)  the  improvements  they  made 
were  very  few.  Nor  indeed  was  there  any 
thing  done  remarkable,  till  the  Greek  MSS 
were  brought  from  Confiantinople . 

3Ti$  true  there  were  Hebrew ,  Arabick , 
and  Latin  Prof  effort  of  Phyfick  at  Saler - 
num  in  the  middle  of  the  feventh  Century , 
and  in  eight  hundred  and  two  Charles  the 
Great  founded  a  College  there  ( the  firft  of 
the  kind  then  in  'Europe')  but  what  came 
of  it?  No  body  can  fay,  Phyfick  was  much 
the  better  for  it,  when  he  confiders  the 
Schola  Salernitana ,  that  was  compil’d  foon 
after  eleven  hundred ,  and  infcrib’d  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  community  to  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy ,  fon  of  our  William  the 
Conquer  our,  who  was  wounded  in  the  holy 
war ,  and  flopp'd  at  Salernum  for  advice  in 
his  way  home.  That  book  fhews  you  the 
Genius  of  the  School,  even  tho*  it  had  been 
founded  fo  long.  What  it  was  after  Con - 
flantine  the  Africa?i&  time  (who  belong’d  to 
it  about  the  end  of  that  Century)  it  is  not 
eafy  to  fay.  He  was  a  great  compiler  in 
phyfick,  chiefly  from  H.  Abbas ,  and  feems 

to  be 
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to  be  the  firft,  who  introduc'd  either  the 
Greek  or  Arabick  phyfick  into  Italy.  How¬ 
ever  their  progrefs  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  confiderable  ;  becaufe  the  Jews  The  jews 
( who  had  taken  care  to  make  themfelves 
m afters  of  the  Arabick  language)  were  the  then. 
phylicians  moft  talk'd  of  in  thofe  days,  and 
were  got  into  almoft  all  the  Courts  in  Chrifi 
tendom .  They  had  a  fort  of  Univerfity  of 
their  own  at  Sora  in  Afia  about  the  year 
two  hundred ,  and  have  been  remarkable 
for  dealing  pretty  much  in  phyfick  ever 
fince. 

There  were  likewife  feveral  great  Schools  Schools  of 
of  phyfick  in  Spain ,  in  Avenzohar\  time,  Ln 
particularly  one  at  ‘Toledo,  the  profeflors 
of  which  he  ftyles  wife  men  y but  it  does  not 
appear,  that  any  thing  extraordinary  was 
done  by  ’em.  The  fame  rout  was  purfu’d, 
and  learned  commentaries  handed  about 
upon  this  or  that  Author,  juft  as  the  hu¬ 
mour  took  ’em,  without  ever  thinking  of 
growing  wifer,  or  going  out  of  the  way, 
for  the  fake  of  improvement. 
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Jmher  at  The  Univerfity  of  Monpelier  was  like- 

Monpeher.  wjpe  jn  a  fl0urifhing  (late  about  the  fame 

time,  efpecially  in  the  twelfth  Century,  but 
yet  nothing  new  was  thought  of.  The  A- 
rahian  doctrine  ftill  prevail'd,  and  he  was 
counted  the  be  ft  phyfician,  whocou’d  write 
the  fin  eft  commentary. 

Theftate  of  After  the  twelfth  century  indeed,  Phyfick 
a  began  to  decline  in  Afia ,  and  to  flourish  a 

twelfth  little  more  in  Europe*  Chymifry  was  cul¬ 
tivated  very  much  in  England  by  Roger  Ba¬ 
con  (commonly  call’d  Fryar  Bacon ,  the  or¬ 
nament  of  his  age  and  nation)  who  was 
born  at  or  near  Ilchefer  in  1214.  (a  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  Aver r hoes ,  or  thereabouts) 
and  dy’d  in  1292.  Arnoldus  de  villa  nova% 
a  Milanefe  ( the  famous  commentator  upon 
the  Schola  Salernitana ,  and  an  acquaintance 
of  Raymond  Lully  s)  was  a  great  cultivator 
of  it  too.  But  ftill  the  Phyficians  retain’d 
a  great  deal  of  the  old  jargon ,  and  were 
forc’d  to  make  ufe  of  many  tricks  and  ftra- 

Gaddei-  J 

den’s  crajt  tagems,  to  conceal  their  ignorance.  Thus 
^or  inftance ^  John  of  Gaddefden  (a  famous 
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Rnglijh  phyfician,  who  took  his  degree  at 
Oxford  in  1320)  when  he  was  fent  for  to 
Court  to  take  care  of  K.  Edward's  fon,  who 
was  ill  of  the  f mall-pox,  order’d  the  Prince 
to  be  wrapt  up  in  fcarlet,  and  every  thing 
about  the  bed  to  be  of  that  colour  3  that  by 
the  pompoufnefs  of  appearances,  he  might 
amufe  the  courts  and  pafs  among  'em  for  a 
phyfician  of  great  penetration.  It  was  fre¬ 
quent  with  him  to  ufe  fuch  ftratagems , 
when  he  cou'd  $  and  yet,  as  ridiculous  as 
this  mayfeem,  he  was  the  firft  phyfician  in 
England  who  was  employ'd  at  Court,  the 
Royal  phyficians  having  all  been  foreigners 
before ;  and  was  univerfally  efteem'd  as  a 
man  of  parts  and  learning:  to  fuch  a  wret¬ 
ched  pafs  was  Phyfick  then  brought. 

Surgery  indeed  had  far’d  better  for  feme  The  ft  ate  of 
time.  Albucafis  was  a  great  mafic r  of  it,  SurSery- 
and  his  works  were  foon  brought  into  Ita¬ 
ly.  Paulus  x 00  and  At, fins  (but  efpecially 
Paulus)  were  famous  for  it  univerfally. 

And  afterwards  Placentinus,  oth^  rwife  calPd 
GuL  de  Salicefo  (who  was  the  firft  pradtical 
writer  that  preferib'd  any  chymical  remedies , 
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and  dy’d  about  1280.)  grew  famous  for  it  ; 
and  fo  did  Lanfranc  ;  but  efpecially  Guido 
de  Cauliaco ,  who  did  not  live  long  after, 
and  is  compar'd  to  Hippocrates  by  Fallopi - 
us3  no  ill  judge.  Guido  was  profeffor  at 
Monpelier ,  and  afterwards  phyfician  to  Pope 
Clement  Vth,  and  his  fucceffor.  He  has 
given  us  an  account  of  the  great  plague  in 
1348,  that  travelled  all  the  world  over,  and 
deftroy  cl  a  fourth  of  mankind.  He  was  at 
Avignon  himfelf  at  that  time.  Paulus  and 
Alhucafs  are  his  favourites;  but  Celfus  a 
perfedt  ftranger  to  him. 

Anatomy  Anatomy  began  to  be  look'd  into  by  Mun- 

Mundinul dinus>  a  Milanefe,  who  in  1315.  compil’d 
a  regular  body  of  thatfcience;  which,  tho1 
a  very  mean  performance,  was  in  fo  much 
vogue  till  the  rejlauration  of  learnings  that 
the  Statutes  of  Padua  allow'd  of  no  other 
fyftem  to  be  taught  in  their  Schools. 

Valefcus  But  among  all  the  phyficians,  there  was 
n,  Ttl7k/i  hardly  one,  except  Valefcus  de  Tar  ant  a, 
obferver.  who  wrote  from  experience  and  not  from 
books  only.  He  underftood  no  Greek ,  and 
wrote  but  ill  Latin ;  but  having  been  a 

pradti- 
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practitioner  for  thirty-fix  years  together  at 
Monpelier ,  and  Archiater  to  Charles  VIth  a- 

bout  the  year  1400*  made  a  great  many- 
good  obfervations  which  are  now  in  being. 

About  the  fame  time  they  began  to  make  Mineral 
fome  curious  enquiries  into  the  nature  ofwate,rf.^' 
mineral  waters ,  efpeci 
kind ;  and  Michael  Savanorola ,  a  Paduan 
of  a  noble  family*  wrote  a  treatife  between 
1440  and  1450  upon  all  the  hot  baths  then 
known  in  Italy  j  befides  a  great  deal  upon 
Fevers, 


ally  thofe  of  the  hot 
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Of  the  ft  ate  of  Phyfick  from  the  Re- 
ftau ration  of  Learning  in  14^3* 


to  the  prefent  times. 


HIS  was  the  ftate  of  Phyfick,  after 


JL  the  Library  of  Alexandria  was  de~ 
ftroy’d.  The  mafculine  phyfick  of  the  Greeks 
was  fo  far  overpower'd  by  the  Arabians s 
that  even  the  language,  in  which  thofe  no¬ 
ble  records  were  wrote,  was  almoft  intirely 
loft :  hardly  any  body  knew,  for  many  ages 
together,  what  they  really  contain'd,  exclu- 
five  of  what  they  cou’d  gather  from  the  dull 
and  tedious  writings  of  the  others ;  a  fet  of 
conceited  men,  who  were  fo  far  from  im¬ 
proving  what  they  met  with  among  the 
ancient$y  that,  as  has  been  already  obferv’d, 
both  their  tranjlatwis  and  commentaries 
were  much  worfe  than  the  originals.  And 


m 
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And  in  this  wretched  and  defpicable  con¬ 
dition  the  affair  flood,  from  the  feventh  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  fifteenth ;  fcarce  any  phyficians 
attempting  to  make  obfervations  themfelves^ 
or  to  diftinguifli  themfelves  from  the  com¬ 
mon  herd,  unlefs  by  trick  and  ftratagem  at 
one  time ,  or  by  tirefome  explanations  of 
crude  and  trifling  Authors  at  another. 

But,  before  the  expiration  of  this  centu-  Confbrti 
ry,  feveral  things  concurr’d  to  introduce 
the  ancient  Learning  among  us,  that  has 
made  fo  fine  an  appearance  fince.  Confian- 
tinople  was  taken  in  the  year  1453,  and  the 
Greek  manufcripts ,  that  were  found  there, 
were  many  of  'em  brought  into  Europe  at 
that  time  by  Theodore  Gaza ,  and  feme  o- 
ther  learned  men.  The  noble  art  of  Prin -  Printing 
ting  was  found  out  about  the  lame  time,*'^^' 
which  foon  difpers’d  thefe  ineftimabletrea  -  fame  time 
fu.res  all  over  Europe',  the  learned  men,  that 
then  were,  applying  themfelves  this  way* 
for  at  leaf!  fifty  years,  with  all  the  diligence 
imaginable;  fupported  by  the  generofity  of 
feveral  Princes,  thofeof  the  Houfes  of  Me- 
dicis  and  France  in  particular.  Not  that 
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the  generofity  of  our  K.  Henry  VIIIth  is  to 
be  forgot,  who,  by  the  interefk  of  that  great 
Patron  of  Learning,  Cardinal  Woolf ey ,  foun¬ 
ded  the  College  of  Phyjicians  in  London  fome 
time  after,  of  which  fo  many  famous  men 
have  been  members  fince;  but  none  more 
famous,  except  Harvey ,  than  Linacre ,  by 
whofe  munificence  and  follicitation  the  Car- 
dinal  was  engag’d  to  ftir  in  the  affair,  and 
the  College  afterwards  fupported  and  en¬ 
dow’d. 

ah e pro-  Learning  thus  begun  by  private  men,  and 

Teaming,  powerfully  fupported  by  Princes,  advanc’d 

injpiteoj-  apace  in  fpite  of  all  difficulties.  Norcou’d 

the  I  ues  x 

venerea.  even  the  Lues  venerea  itfelf  hinder  the  pro- 
grefs  of  it;  tho’  it  happen’d  to  break  out 
in  Italy  in  the  year  1492,  and  at  thefiege 
of  Naples  in  1494  was  communicated  to 
all  Europe ,  making  terrible  havock  for  a 
long  time.  On  the  contrary  it  rather  help’d 
to  advance  the  grand  work,  as  it  excited  an 
infatiable  defire  to  find  out  the  caufe,  if  pof- 
fible;  or  atleaft  to  know,  whether  the  An- 

Anatomy  c'tenfs  had  taken  any  notice  of  it.  Anato - 

rev  tv  d  by  }  J 

Carpus, '  my  was  reviv’d  upon  it  immediately  by  Ja¬ 
cobus 
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tabus  Carpus ,  a  famous  furgeon  of  Bolognla s 
in  hopes  of  finding  out  fomething  that  might 
give  light  into  this  new  difeafe.  And  with 
this  view  he  is  faid  to  have  difieCted  above 
a  hundred  bodies  himfelf,  but  was  forc'd  to 
leave  the  place  afterwards,  for  having  dif¬ 
fered  (as  his  enemies  gave  out)  two  Spa¬ 
niards  alive.  However,  if  he  fail’d  in  his 
enquiries  this  way,  he  was  more  fuccefsful 
another ;  and  by  a  mercurial  ointment ,  that 
he  then  hit  upon,  foon  became  mailer  of  a 
vaft  fortune.  Fallopius  fays,  fifty  thouj and 
ducats  of  gold  :  and  no  wonder. 

Anatomy  thus  reviv’d  was  continu'd  by  Continued 
feveral  able  hands,  till  at  laft  it  came  to 
Vef alius ^  who,  before  the  laft  century  but  Vefalius, 
one,  had  brought  it  aimed  to  a  degree  of  ^ 
perfection.  And  foon  after,  Columbus  and 
Fufiachius  (not  to  mention  any  more)  carri¬ 
ed  it  as  far  as  it  cou’d  well  be  carried,  with¬ 
out  the  difeovery  of  the  Circulation $  a  dis¬ 
covery  referv’d  for  the  honour  of  our  own 
country-man,  Harvey . 

While  Anatomy  was  thus  improving,  the  The  Greek 
Greek  phyficians  were  much  ftudied by  Phfis**”* 
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means  of  the  Venetian ,  the  Roman ,  and  the 
Paris  editions;  and  *tis  furprifing  to  think 
what  advances  were  made,  firft  by  the  Ita¬ 
lians,  and  then  the  French ,  and  that  in  the 
compafs  of  a  few  years,  to  eftablifh  Phyfick 
upon  a  right  £oor?  and  free  it  at  once  from 
all  the  jargon  and  nonfenfe  of  the  fchools* 
M'  F.  Calvus3  Mercuriality  MartianuSy  and 
fome  others  among  the  Italians ;  Ferneli - 
tiSy  DuretuSy  JacotiuSy  BalloniuSy  and  fome 
others  among  the  Frenchy  will  ever  be  re¬ 
member'd  with  honour  for  their  fervices 
of  this  kind*  To  thefe  I  wifh  I  cou’d  add 
fome  of  my  own  country-men ,  that  we 
might  come  in  for  part  of  the  honour  due 
upon  this  occafion:  but  except  Linacre , 
CaiuSy  and  the  late  Dr.  Freind ,  and  per¬ 
haps  one  or  two  more,  we  have  as  little  to 
boaft  of,  for  publifhlng  the  writings  of  the 
AncientSy  or  attempting  to  make  'em  eafy 
and  ufeful  to  the  moderns,  as  any  nation  in 
Europe,  efpecially  in  the  medical  way ;  and  ‘ 
yet,  which  is  the  more  furprifing,  we  have 
not  wanted  men  of  letters  and  ingenuity 
any  more  than  our  neighbours.  But  the 

misfortune 
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misfortune  is ,  our  learning  and  ingenuity 
have  lain  another  way  j  in  philofophy  ,  for 
inftance,  mathematicks ,  and  the  mechanical 
arts ,  rather  than  Phyfick ;  and  this  feems 
to  be  the  reafon,  why,  while  other  arts  have 
been  vaftly  improv'd  by  us,  fmce  the  reftau- 
ration  of  learnings  phyfick  alone  has  been 
but  little  improv'd,  in  companion. 

But  to  proceed.  While  matters  were  Chymiftry 
going  on  in  this  chanel,  and  a  folid  foun- 
dation  was  laying  for  the  advancement  of 
Medical  knowledge  among  us,  (firft  by  pub- 
lifhing  the  genuine  works  of  the  ancient 
Greek  phyficians,  with  judicious  and  lear¬ 
ned  commentaries ;  and  then  by  thefurpri- 
zing  anatomical  difcoveries  of  the  moderns') 
Chymiftry ,  that  is  capable  of  being  made  fo 
ferviceable  to  phyfick,  was  fhamefully  a- 
bus’d  by  a  fet  of  ignorant  enthufiaftical  men, 
with  Paracelfus  at  the  head  of  'em,  and  had 
like  to  have  overturn'd  the  whole  fcheme. 

This  however  was  happily  prevented,  part¬ 
ly  by  the  difappointments  that  frequently 
happen’d  among  thofe  who  put  the  greateft  the  intent- 
confidence  in  ’em.;  and  partly  by  the  con-  ctief: 

I  3  duft 
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dudt  of  feveral  famous  men  at  that  time* 
who  made  it  evident  to  demonftration,  that 
Arts  and  Sciences  are  not  to  be  improv'd  but 
by  judicious  experiments  and  fair  conclufi- 
ons,  let  pretenders  fay  what  they  will  to  the 
contrary.  This  dodtrine  was  foon  after  con¬ 
firm'd  by  the  great  difcovery  of  the  Circu¬ 
lation ->  a  difcovery,  that  let  in  more  light 
upon  the  animal  ceconomy  in  one  day,  than 
whole  Ages  were  capable  of  before  All 
the  difputes  about  bleeding  (fome  of  which 
ran  very  high,  efpecially  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century)  and  in  fhort  all 
the  Theories  of  the  Ancients  were  deftroy’d 
in  a  manner  at  once,  by  this  Angle  difcovery. 
And  as  Gafi'endus  well  obferv’d  (after  he 
had  been  convinc’d  by  Pecquet)  the  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Blood  and  the  Duclus  Thor  a- 
eicus  are  the  two  Poles ,  upon  which  all 
phyfick  for  the  future  ought  to  turn.  To 
thefe  great  difcoveries  we  muft  not  omit  to 
add  another ,  which  indeed  in  point  of 
time  is  fomething  older  than  Harveys,  but 
in  point  of  ufefulnefs  little  inferiour,  if  at 
all,  to  any  of  the  foregoing. 

That 
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That  the  whole  body  is  capable  of  imbi¬ 
bing  as  well  as  of  difcharging,  or  that  it  is 
(to  ufe  the  words  of  the  Ancieiits)  eu7rvoov  and 
ei(T7rvoovy  i.  e.  exjpiring  and  injpiring,  is  a  doc¬ 
trine  as  old  as  any  records  in  phyfick  3.  And 
that  health  depends  upon  fome  kind  of  pro¬ 
portion  between  what  we  take  in  at  one 
time,  and  what  we  let  out  at  another,  is 
likewife  a  dodtrine  of  as  great  antiquity. 

But  how  the  evacuations  were  made,  or 
what  proportion  they  bore  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  food  we  live  upon,  was  very  im¬ 
perfectly  underftood,  till  a  famous  Italian 
phyfician,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laid 
century,  try’d  many  new  and  curious  expe¬ 
riments  upon  himfelf,  in  order  to  come  at 
the  true  ftate  of  this  affair.  The  refult  of  his 
experiments  we  now  have  in  that  fmall 
but  excellent  book,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  Medicina  St  at  lea  Sanffiorii ;  a  book, 
that  for  its  real  ufefulnefs  may,  perhaps, 
challenge  any  book  in  phyfick  now  extant. 

The  dodtrine  of  perfpirationy  fenfible  and  ta^sofiu 

3  See  Hip.  1.  6.  Epid.  Se<5t.  vi.  Apb.  i. 
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infeniible,  the  effects  of  different  airs  and 
i waters ,  meats  and  drinks ,  fleep  and  watch¬ 
ing ,  exercife  and  rejl,  venery  and  th zpajji- 
ons ,  are  all  fo  ingenioufly  confider’d  here, 
and  that  not  from  any  Theory,  or  philofo- 
phical  fpeculation,  but  from  regular  and 
judicious  experiments ,  made ,  for  greater 
exadtnefs,  by  weight  and  meafure,  (the  Au¬ 
thor  weighing  himfelf,  and  every  thing  he 
either  eat  or  drank  or  difeharg’d,  from  day 
to  day,  in  a  chair  made  for  that  purpofe, 
till  the  courfe  of  the  experiments  was  at  an 
end)  that  we  are  now  much  abler  to  give 
directions  in  every  one  of  thefe  cafes,  than 
any  of  the  phyficians  who  liv’d  before  Sane- 
torius .  And  ’tis  furprifing  to  think,  what 
a  vaft  influence  thefe  things  have  upon  a 
human  body,  fometimes  in  producing,  and 
fometimes  in  preventing  or  removing  dif- 
eafes.  This  difeovery  therefore  is  to  be 
look’d  upon  as  one  of  the  greateft  that  ever 
was  made,  and  muff  in  the  nature  of  it  be 
one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  moft  lading. 
No  wonder  then  that  the  phyficians  of  thofe 
days  flhou’d  have  entertain’d  hopes  of  feeing 

their 
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their  Art  in  a  ilate  of  perfection.  The  Lear¬ 
ning  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  be¬ 
come  familiar ;  Anatomy  was  vaftly  im¬ 
prov'd;  Chymijlry  much  enlarg'd,  and  in 
great  efteem ;  Experiments  frequent  and  ju¬ 
dicious  ;  and  at  laft,  to  crown  all,  the  Cir¬ 
culation  proved  to  demonftration.  What  is 
it,  under  all  thefe  circumftances,  that  might 
not  have  been  expeCted  ?  all  was  plain  and 
evident,  without  any  pompous,  idle  "Theo¬ 
ries,  to  amufe  and  miflead  the  reader ;  fo 
that  if  they  expeCted  to  fee  the  Art  brought 
to  its  utmoft  perfection,  I  don’t  fee  how  they 
can  be  charg'd  with  an  unreafonable  expec¬ 
tation.  For  the  way  they  were  then  in3 
well  purfued,  wou’d  certainly  have  done 
the  bufinefs.  Add  to  this,  that  xhzphilofo- 
phy  then  in  faihion  was  of  a  different  if  amp 
from  that  of  the  Ancients ,  and  much  more 
to  be  depended  on,  as  it  was  the  refnlt  of 
plain  and  evident  experiments,  and  not  the 
chimceras  of  an  inventive  head :  and  confe- 
quently,  if  any  good  was  to  be  expeCted 
from  that  quarter,  there  was  more  reafon 
tp  expeCt  it  then  than  ever.  The  profpeCt 

forward 
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ward  was  as  promifing  too,  as  the  difcovc- 
ries  before  ’em.  All  the  world  was  full  of 
curiofity;  Arts  and  Sciences  flourifhing  a- 
pace  ;  and  every  thing ,  that  had  but  the 
left  tendency  to  promote  ufeful  knowledge, 
encourag’d  and  purfu’d  with  uncommon 
ardour  and  ingenuity;  and  that  not  only  by 
Angle  perfons,  but  alfo  by  Societies  of  lear¬ 
ned  men .  The  phyficians  were  far  from 
being  backward  on  this  occafion,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  Italians ,  who  were  very  induftri- 
ous  to  improve  their  Art  by  thefe  new  dis¬ 
coveries  ;  and  accordingly  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  all  the  learning  then  in  fafhion, 
and  efpecially  the  mathematical  part,  the 
better  to  judge,  and  apply  it  right  to  phy- 
Great  dif-  lick.  But  whether  the  Art  is  too  difficult 
appoint-  an(j  extenfive  for  the  humane  mind  intirely 

merits ,  and  J 

why.  to  comprehend ;  or  whether  the  knowledge 
of  the  Circulation ,  and  fome  other  things 
lately  difcover’d,  is  not  of  fo  much  impor¬ 
tance  as  was  at  firft  apprehended  ;  fo  it  has 
fallen  out,  that  we  are  but  little  the  better 
for  thefe  difcoveries,  and  in  fome  degree 
worfe.  The  minds  of  phyficians  have  ta¬ 
ken 
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ken  a  quite  different  turn,  and  been  almofh 
intirely  employ’d  ever  fince  with  Diagrams 
and  theories,  and  a  thoufand  things  of  that 
kind  (all  of  ’em  pretty  amufements  in  their 
feafon)  tothenegledl  of  other  matters  really 
important.  The  body  has  been  furvey’d 
inch  by  inch,  and  the  fuppos’d  force  of  e- 
very  fibre  computed  with  a  fhew  of  fur- 
prifing  exadtnefs.  The  fluids  have  been 
examin’d  by  all  the  ways  that  cou’d  be 
thought  of;  and  feveral  ingenious  books 
wrote,  to  fhew  their  nature,  their  changes, 
and  the  confequences.  Nay,  fo  extremely 
nice  have  the  enquiries  of  this  kind  been, 
that  we  are  now  fo  happy  as  to  be  able  to 
talk  as  much  of  animal  fpirits ,  which  we 
have  not  feen  ,  as  of  any  other  matters, 
which  we  have  feen.  In  a  word,  the  fpe di¬ 
lative  part  of  phyfick,  which  the  wifeft  of 
the  Ancients  fet  but  little  value  on,  ha^been 

A 

vaftly  improv’d  within  a  century:  and,  to 
fay  the  truth,  by  the  fagacity  and  induftry 
of  the  moderns ,  we  have  in  many  refpedls 
the  advantage  of  the  ancients ;  efpecially 
in  Anatomy-,  fo  far  at  lea ft,  as  the  know- 
7  .  !edg§ 
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ledge  of  the  fituation ,  the  flruElure ,  and  the 
life  of  the  part is  a  real  advantage  in  phy- 
lick.  Thefe  things  have  been  inquir’d  into 
with  more  than  ordinary  care  and  applica¬ 
tion;  particularly  by  the  late  famous  profef- 
for  Ruyfch  of  Amjlerdam>  whofe  preparati¬ 
ons  and  injections  have  let  us  more  into  the 
true  ftrudture  of  the  parts  than  all  the 
books  of  Anatomy  before.  But  yet  the  bull- 
nefs  is  far  from  done.  Dileafes  are  known 
much  lefs  than  might  reafonably  be  expec- 
The  chief  ted.  The  ftudy  of  the  Ancients  has  given 

Tthefedifa ' t-  W2LY>  a  great  meafure,  to  the  philofophy 
pointments.  of  the  moderns:  and,  tho’  we  have  Theories 

in  abundance,  and  treatifes  without  num¬ 
ber;  yet,  to  our  great  misfortune,  we  can 
find  but  little  in  ’em  to  be  depended  on. 
Ferments ,  and  Lent  or  s ,  and  Salts  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  have  been  the  common  fubjedls; 
and  all  of  ’em  under  the  management  of 
their  feveral  patrons.  This  has  been  our  a- 
mufement,  for  the  moft  part,  fince  the  grand 
difcoveries  were  made.  Almoft  every  phy- 
Jlcian  has  had  a  fyltem  of  his  own,  with  a 
mixture  of  more  or  iefs  of  his  own  coun- 

try’s 
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try's  philofophy  in  it :  and  this  feems  to  be  the 
reafon,  why  fo  many  unaccountable  things 
have  been  faid  and  unfaid  by  phyficians  of 
every  nation  in  Europe ;  and  that  not  by  the 
ignorant  and  trifling  part  of  them,  but  by 
fuchas  don’t  feem  to  have  wanted  either  fenfe 
or  learning  in  every  thing  elfe  but  Phyfick. 

As  to  the  writers  of  obfervations  (which  The  conduct 

r  .  \  i  r  n  of  the  obfer- 

are  very  few,  m  companion)  they,  for  the  vati0n «?/•/- 
mo  ft  part,  have  trufted  to  their  memories ters% 
for  almoft  all  the  cafes  they  have  left  us : 
a  very  fallacious  way  of  inftrufting,  and  . 

i  /•  i  r*  *  cl*  &>  after 

by  no  means  proper  tor  a  phyiician.  Bag-  and  can- 
livi  (a  famous  pradfitioner  at  Rome  within  dutL 
thefe  thirty  years)  was  fo  fenfible  of  this, 
and  of  the  tendency  of  the  courfe  phyfici- 
ans  were  then  in,  that  he  wrote  a  treatife  on 
purpofe  to  (hew  the  ufefulnefs  and  neceftpy 
of  regular  and  judicious  obfervations ,  prefe  ¬ 
rable  to  any  thing  elfe  in  Phyfick:  and  has 
laid  down  a  great  many  ingenious  rules  for 
that  purpofe,  both  for  private  perfons  and 
publick  focieties.  But  Pm  afraid  the  me¬ 
thod  he  prefcribes  will  never  be  made  ufe 
oft  A  work  of  this  kind  fhou’d  be  con¬ 
triv’d 
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triv’d  as  fimple  as  poffible,  or  elfe  the  Fa¬ 
culty  will  never  come  into  it.  And  for  this 
reafon  I  wou’d  always  prefer  a  tolerable 
good  fcheme,  that  cou’d  be  eafily  made  ufe 
of,  before  a  compleat  one,  that  is  more 
difficult.  No  body  doubts  but  that  many 
cafes  in  Hippocrates  might  be  better  told 
than  they  are;  but  yet  I  wou’d  be  glad  to 
fee  an  Author  who  can  write  as  well  in  the 
main  now.  When  that  is  done,  we  may 
very  well  hope  for  fomething  farther,  and 
not  before.  Even  Baglivi  himfelf,  who 
cou’d  prefcribe  fo  well  to  others,  cou’d  not 
always  follow  his  own  prefcription,  and  has 
given  us  a  more  imperfect  account  offome 
things  than  might  have  been  expedted^ 
even  from  a  plan  lefs  perfedt  This  how¬ 
ever  is  to  be  imputed  to  want  of  leifure 
and  a  longer  life,  rather  than  want  of  ge¬ 
nius  or  application  in  him :  for,  fince  the 
days  of  Hippocrates ,  no  man  feems  to  have 
been  more  fagacious,  or  better  acquainted 
with  the  power  and  courfe  of  nature  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes  than  he,  altho’  he  dy’d  be¬ 
fore  he  was  forty.  And  indeed  one  may 

venture 
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venture  to  fay,  from  what  he  has  left  be¬ 
hind  him,  that  had  he  liv’d  but  twenty  or 
thirty  years  longer,  he  wou’d  have  been  as 
great  a  phvfician ,  as  ever  the  world  has 
known;  fo  far  I  mean,  as  the  art  of  know¬ 
ing  how  to  cure  difeafes  in  the  plaineft , 
quickeji ,  and  mofl  natural  way,  can  make  a 
phyfician  great.  Not  but  he  had  cut  him- 
felf  out  work,  that  wou’d  perhaps  have  in¬ 
terfer’d  a  little  with  the  bufinefs  of  obfer- 
v  at  ion  (which  was  all  along  his  darling  ftu- 
dy,  and  in  which  he  infinitely  excell’d  all 
the  moderns)  as  appears  by  what  he  hints 
at  more  than  once  in  his  books  de  jibra  mo- 
trice  &  morbofa .  However,  as  he  did  not 
live  to  compleat  hisdefigns,  and  has  left  be¬ 
hind  him  proofs  enow  of  his  great  genius,  it 
is  but  reafonable  to  think,  that  whatever 
elfe  he  might  have  given  in  to,  the  main 
point  in  view  wou’d  always  have  been  the 
improvement  of  phyfick  upon  the  foot  of  ex¬ 
periment  and  obfervation.  And  indeed  he  ov;<! 
who  is  cut  out  for  obfervation ,  and  gives  tion,  tajk 
himfelf  up  to  it  as  he  ought,  will  always 
find  employment  enough  in  this  way,  with- 


enough  for 
one  man . 


out 
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out  mediing  with  other  things  of  lefs  im~ 
portance.  I  wou'd  not  be  underftood,  as  if 
I  meant,  that  a  phyfician  fhou'd  turn  his 
back  upon  the  difcoveries  of  the  moderns. 
Far  from  it.  He,  who  is  a  ftranger  to  thefe 
difcoveries,  will  make  but  a  poor  figure  in 
phyfick ;  and  fo  will  he ,  who  looks  upon 
'em  as  the  main  things.  For,  as  Celfus 
finely  obferves  %  “  quanquam  multa  fint  ad 
€<  ipfas  artes  proprie  non  pertinentia,  tamen 
cc  eas  adjuvant,  excitando  artificis  ingenium. 
4C  Itaque  ifta  quoque  nature  rerum  con- 
templatio,  quamvis  non  faciat  medicum, 
€t  aptiorem  tamen  medicinae  reddir.  ”  i.  e. 
tho’  there  are  many  things  that  don't  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  the  arts  themfelves,  yet  they 
are  of  fervice  to  ?em,  as  afiiftants  and  quick^ 
ners  of  the  artift.  And  fo  the  ftudy  of  na¬ 
tural  philofophy ,  the*  it  cann't  make  a  man 
a  phyfician,  will  however  make  him  a  bet¬ 
ter  phyfician.  And  this,  no  doubt  of  it, 
is  true.  But  then  it  is  equally  true,  that 
regular  and  judicious  obfervations  have  done 


a  See  his  preface, 

more 
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more  good  in  Phyfick  than  ail  the  Theories 
and  all  the  difcoveries,  that  have  ever  been 
yet  found  out.  What  may  be  done  hereaf¬ 
ter  by  thefe  difcoveries  is  another  queflioni 
the  foundation  having  been  laid  but  lately, 
and  no  body  has  built  upon  it  to  fignify, 
except  the  ornament  of  his  age  and  coun¬ 
try,  Hermannus  Boerhaave .  He  indeed  Boerhaave 

has  wifely  applied  thefe  noble  difcoveries ; 
and  from  a  variety  of  chymical '  mechanical \ 
and  anatomical  experiments,  and  a  com- 
pleat  knowledge  of  the  Ancients ,  has  form  ’d 
the  concifejl  and  beji  Syftem  a,  that  has  ever 
yet  appear'd  :  a  Syftem ,  free  from  all  man¬ 
ner  of  trumpery ,  and  that  very  probably  will 
hand  the  teft  of  all  fucceeding  ages.  This  is 
the  fervice  that  great  man  has  done  us,  and 
by  it  has  given  us  a  much  greater  advan-  * 
tag e  over  all  the  Ancients ,  than  either  the 
difcoveries  in  Anatomy  or  Fhilofophy  were 
able  to  give  us  before.  We  have  now  a 
fair  profpedt  of  feeing  Phyfick  improv'd  to 
the  utmoft  degree  of  perfeftioni  provided^ 

3  See  his  Inftitutes. 
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that  to  what  he  has  done  for  us  we  only  add 
the  diligence  and  accuracy  of  the  Ancients 
in  making  our  obfervations  for  the  future: 
and  without  this,  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  that 
wife  and  good  as  the  Boerhaavian  Syjlem 
is,  it  will  foon  be  fwallow’d  up ,  or  neglec¬ 
ted,  as  others  have  been  before  it.  For,  if 
the  bufinefs  of  obfervation  is  thrown  by,  no 
body  can  anfwer  for  the  luxuriance  of  fan¬ 
cy.  We  fhall  foon  grow  as  childifh  and  as 
pofitive  in  our  opinions  as  ever,  and  there 
will  be  no  end  of  fchemes  and  deputations. 
But  obfervation  will  put  a  flop  to  every  thing 
of  this  kind,  and  enable  us  to  compleat  the 
work,  that  he  has  fo  wifely  begun.  Hip - 
pocrates  is  by  far  the  beft  example  in  this 
way,  and  as  fuch  is  recommended  by  that 
great  judge  in  all  parts  of  learning,  my  lord 
Bacon .  The  words  of  this  Author  are  fo  ex- 
preffive  of  the  thing  I  aim  at,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  tranfcribing  them.  In  fetting  down 
the  deficiencies  ofPhyjick  “the  firft  is, 

“  (fays 

a  Primum  eft  intermijfio  diligent illius  Hippocratis,  u- 
iilis  admodum  &  accurate  }  cui  mos  erat ,  narrativam  com- 

ponere 
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**  (fays  he)  the  difcontinuance  of  that  ufe~ 
“  ful  method  of  Hippocrates ,  in  writing 
u  narratives  of  particular  cafes,  with  dili~ 
u  genceandexadtnefs;  containing  the  nature^ 
u  cure,  and  event  of  diftempers. — This  con* 
u  tinuation  therefore  of  medicinal  reports 
u  we  find  deficient;  efpecially  in  the  form, 
of  an  entire  body,  digefted  with  proper 
€€  care  and  judgment.  But  we  mean  not 
*c  that  this  work  fhould  extend  to  every 
€C  common  cafe ,  that  happens  daily ;  nor 
€C  yet  exclude  all  but  prodigies .  For  many 
*£  things  are  new  in  their  manner  and  cir- 
<c  cumftances,  which  are  not  new  in  their 
g£  kind :  and  he  who  looks  attentively,  will 
sc  find  many  matters  worthy  of  obfervation 
u  in  what  feems  vulgar"'* 

fonere  cafuum  circa  agrotos  fipecialium  \  referendo  quails  fu- 

ijfet  morbi  natura ,  quails  medic atia ,  quails  eventus - 1ft am 

proinde  continuationem  medicinaliutn  narrationum  defiderari 
video ;  pr after ti?n  in  unum  corpus  cum  diligentia  cf  judicio 
digeftam.  ftuam  tamen  non  intelligo  it  a  fieri  deb  ere  amp  l am  f 
ut  plane  vulgata  excij.  iat;  nec  rurftus  tam  angufiam ,  ut  fo- 
lummodo  mirabilia  complettatur .  Mult  a  enim  in  mode  red,  & 
circumftantiis  ejus,  nova  ftunty  qua  in  genere  ipjo  nova  non 
funt.  ftui  autem  ad  obficrvandum  adjiciet  animum ,  ei  eti- 
am  in  rebus ,  qua  vulgar es  vUejptur,  mult  a  obftervatu  digna 
recurrent.  Bacon  de  augment.  Scientiar.  Lib.  IV.  Cap  2. 

K  2  By 
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Sydenham  By  following  this  method,  Dr.  Syden- 
ummended.  fee  ms  to  have  done  more  real  fervice, 

than  all  the  reft  of  the  Englijh  phyficians 
together.  And  had  there  been  but  a  few 
fiieh.  men  fince  Harvey  §  time,  I  make  no 
doubt  but  Pkyfick  won  d  have  been  quite 
another  thing  to  what  it  is  now.  Howe¬ 
ver*  tis  never  too  late  to  mend ;  and  for 
ought  1  know,  the  proofs  we  have  had  of 
the  infufficiency  of  Theories  may  theeafier 
bring  us  to  a  juft  efteem  for  the  Ancients , 
and  make  us  more  iudicious  in  our  obfer- 
various  and  conduct  for  the  time  to  come.  I 
hope  we  are  all  at  prefent  convinc’d,  that 
Phyjick  is  improvable  only  by  Obfervation . 
Theoiiiing  The  Theories  of  late  have  wanted  no  inge- 
difappm'd nujjy  to  frame  'em,  or  authority  to  fupport 
"emj,  but  for  want  of  a  good  foundation  in 
Nature ,  the  very  beft  of  ein  have  many 
flaws  ;  and  the  Art,  that  was  intended  to  be 
illuftrated  by  em,  is  thereby  made  fo  much 
the  more  obfcure  and  contemptible.  And 
indeed  this  mull  always  be  the  cafe,  when¬ 
ever  men  allow  themfelves  to  defpife  that, 
which  is  the  only  means  of  coming  at  the 

1  Truth. 
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Truth.  He  wou'd  be  a  phylician  of  Im¬ 
mortal  honour ,  who  cou’d  cure  dlfeafes 
with  as  much  cafe*  as  others  have  fancied 
they  cou'd  explain  cm:  but  alas  between 
'  "Theory  and  Practice  there  is  a  wide  diffe¬ 
rence;  and  without  attending  nicely  to  the 
Symptoms ,  efpecialiy  in  acute  cafes ,  let  a 
man's  learning  be  as  great  as  you  pleafe,  tis 
impoffible  his  practice  fhou'd  not  be  very 
precarious.  There  is  fomething  in  every 
man's  cafe,  that  requires  a  particular  con- 
fideration ;  for  want  of  which  many  a  one 
has  been  loft,  who  might  eafily  have  been 
lav'd :  agreeable  to  what  Celfus  has  ob- 
ferv'd  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  chapter  of  the 
fecond  book,  viz .  Sunt  enim  qucedam  pro - 
prieiates  hominum ,  fine  quarum  notitia  non 
facile  quicquam  prcefagiri  potefi .  i.  eu  there 
are  fome  things  fo  particular  in  fome  per- 
ions,  that,  without  taking  'em  into  confide- 
ration,  no  prognoftick  can  eafily  be  made, 

A  man  may  happen  to  become  eminent,;, 
but  can  never  underftand  Phyfick,  without 
Obfervation%  which  is  certainly  all  in  alh 
But  then  as  it  is  the  moft  important  part,  Zficuir 
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fo  it  is  by  far  the  moft  difficult.  And  this 
perhaps  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  reafon, 
why  we  have  fo  little  wrote  upon  this  head 
worth  the  reading.  What  a  vaft  difference 
is  there  between  the  works  of  Hippocrates , 
and  the  works  of  fome  of  the  very  beft  of  the 
moderns ?  to  know  what  is  proper  to  be  ob- 
ferv’d,  and  to  range  our  Obfervations  in  the 
beft  and  eafieft  manner,  is  a  work  of  more 
than  ordinary  nicety  and  application.  And 
unlefs  a  Phyfician  has  a  great  love  for  the 
Art,  and  is  withal  a  man  of  probity  andfa^ 
gacity ,  ’tis  not  to  be  wondred  at,  if  he  ftiould 
jog  on  ,  as  others  have  done  before  him , 
without  once  thinking  of  going  out  of  the 
way  for  the  fake  of  improvements .  There 
Slothful-  Is  a  JheepiJhnefs ,  a  faint-heartednefs ,  and  I 
nrlprw'i  oiay  add  a  fuggijhnefs, ,  in  fome  people,  that 
won’t  fuffer  ’em  to  pu£h  forward:  others , 
fay  they,  have  done  very  well  without  it,  and 
why  may  not  we?  Common  experience  has 
Jhewn  us,  that  fo  much  knowledge  is  not  ne- 
cefary ,  in  order  to  be  eminent ;  and  why 
f:ould  we  give  our /elves  more  trouble  than  is 
necejfdry  ?  This  is  the  way  of  thinking  a- 
*  mong 
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mong  fome  people.  But,  with  fubmiffior^ 
a  man  ftiould  never  undertake  the  practice 
of  Phyiick  5  without  refolving  to  do  it  in 
the  beft  manner  he  can,  fafhionable  or  not 
fashionable.  He,  who  is  above  thefe  con¬ 
siderations,  ought  to  give  it  up. 

There's  a  great  difference  between  the  whJaPhT 

°  .  Jician 

practice  of  Phyfick,  and  the  practice  of  o -  jbou'dbe 
ther  Arts.  A  man  may  be  ignorant  or  ne-  carcduL 
gligent  in  the  noble  Art  of  Paintings  for 
inftance,  and  yet  paint  on,  without  injuring 
any  body  but  himfelf.  But  the  cafe  is  quite 
otherwife  in  Phyjick.  If  a  man  undertakes 
the  cure  of  difeafes,  without  knowing  their 
nature^  their  appearances ,  and  their  confe - 
quences ,  together  with  the  bejl  remedies  in 
ufe;  or  if  he  knows  thefe  things,  and  yet 
neglefts  to  obferve  the  cafe  as  he  ought,  ’tis 
a  very  great  chance,  if  he  does  not  injure 
every  body  but  himfelf. 

Time  was,  when  the  pra&ice  of  Phyiick  The  Col- 
was  thought  fo  difficult  and  important,  that  jans 
none  but  men  of  the  greatejl  fagacity ,  lear-  ere  v  »- 

•  1/  •  •  i  on  a  noble 

ning ,  and  humanity >  were  permitted  to  ma-  fooL 
nage  it;  and  upon  this  foot  the  College  of 

K  4  Pbyfcians 
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Phyficiam  was  ereded.  But  alafs  the  face  of 
Phyfick  has  been  much  chang'd  fince;  and 
many  a  one  has  got  more  by  the  craft,  (I’m 
forry  to  fay  it)  than  ever  he  wou’d  have  got 
by  the  Art  of  Phylick.  But  furely,  there  is 
fomething  in  Phyfick  above  all  this;  fome- 
thing  truly  valuable,  and  that  does  not  need 
„  „  any  mean  wavs  of  recommendation.  To 

The  bufi-  J  ' 

nefscfPbj-  free  a  man  from  pain,  and  to  fave  him  from 

jick.and  is  in  it  felf  noble  and  Godlike. 

the  duty  of  .  .  5 

Patients.  This  is  the  bufinefs  of  Phylick;  and  this  it 
will  often  do,  where  it  is  well  underftood, 
and  judiciouily  apply’d:  provided,  the  Pati¬ 
ent  is  at  the  fame  time  conformable  to  the 
directions  of  his  Phyfician;  but  not  elfe. 
For  if  the  Phyfician  takes  never  fo  much 
care  on  his  part,  and  the  Apothecary  fends 
in  the  bed:  Medicines  that  can  be  prepar’d, 
the  Patient  may  eafily  fpoil  all  by  his  own 
bad  management;  and  yet  (which  is  very 
hard)  neither  the  Phyfician  nor  Apothe¬ 
cary  fhall  efcape  cenfure  in  this  cafe.  It 
were  therefore  to  be  wifh’d,  that  every  Pa¬ 
ne  nt  wou'd  endeavour  to  get  the  better  of 
unreafonable  objedions,  and  refolve  to  con¬ 
form 
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form  to  his  Phyfieiarfs  directions,  or  elfe 
not  fend  for  him.  This  woo  d  certainly  be 
the  cafe,  if  private  perfons  coif  d  be  fenfible 
of  the  uneafinefs  and  vexation  that  Phyfici- 
ans  and  Apothecaries  often  feel,  when  a  pro-  - 
mifing  cafe  is  made  defperate,  (a  thing  that 
frequently  happens)  merely  by  the  fro  war  d- 
nefs  and  mi  (manage  merit  of  the  Patient. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  character  and  reputati¬ 
on  of  both  parties  fuffers  fometimes  coniide- 
rably  by  it  ^  an  injury,  that  ought  never  to 
fall  upon  thofe,  whofe  conduct  all  along  has 
been  judicious ,  honeft,  and  unblameable. 
Whereas  by  the  joint  and  hearty  concur¬ 
rence  of  all  parties  concern'd,  little  difeafes 
might  foon  be  cur  d ,  and  vehement  ones 
fubdu'd  in  time.  At  leaft,  many  a  one 
might  be  preferv’d  for  the  future,  who 
without  this  concurrence  will  be  expos'd  to 
the  utmoft  danger ;  the  Art  of  Phyfick,  un« 

•  der  judicious  management,  being  able  to 
work  almoft  miracles.  No  wonder  then, 
that  the  firft  Phyficians  were  deify  d,  or  that 
’thofe  who  have  excell’d in  it  fmce,  have  al¬ 
ways 
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ways  been  highly  efleem'd a.  Where  there  is 
an  intrinfick  excellence  in  any  Art,  (as  there 
certainly  is  in  Phyfick)  the  profeffors  of  it, 
who  underftand  it  well,  cannot  fail  of  being 
much  efleem'd.  Hippocrates ,  who  is  fup- 
pos'd  (and  with  very  good  reafon)  to  have 
underftood  it  the  bed:  of  any  man,  has* 
upon  this  very  account,  been  always  al¬ 
low'd  to  be  the  Prince  of  Phyjicians ;  and 
no  man  has  ever  pretended  to  rival  him  in 
it*  Nor  is  it  any  more  to  be  wondred  at, 
that  he  fhould  excel  in  Phyjick ,  than  that 
Homer  fhou'd  excel  in  Poetry ,  or  Cicero  in 
Oratory .  A  great  genius  will  always  fhow 
it  felf.  If  any  man  cou  d  difpute  it  with 
him,  '  twas  Galen ,  a  man  of  vaft  learning* 
But  he  is  fo  far  from  pretending  to  it,  that 
he  every  where  fpeaks  of  him  in  terms  of 
thehigheft  refpedt;  and  particularly  in  his 
furprifing  work  de  ufu  part ium  b,  where  he 
has  thefe  remarkable  words;  cc  again  we 
<c  fhall  begin  with  the  words  of  Hippocra - 

Iyit^os  (p/Ao<ro(po<r,  icoB'sog.  A  philofophical 
Phyfician  is  Godlike,  fays  Hipp.  L.  de  dec.  hab .. 

Kca  ZV&AlV  OW,  eO<T7T2g  &7TQ  &S0V  covr,;,  TY)<;  1 7T- 

TroKPciTQvg  xifyug.  L.  I.  c.  9.  ad  initium . 
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0  teSy  as  with  the  words  of  a  God.  n’  Which 
is  fomething  the  more  wonderful,  becaufe^ 
next  to  Hippocrates ,  he  himfelf  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  greateft  Phyiician  ;  and  civilities 
of  this  kind  are,  we  know,  very  rare  among 
tneo  of  the  firft  ranL 

Next  to  the  freeing  a  man  from  prefent  The  Prog- 
pain,  and  fnatching  him,  as  it  were,  from 
the  grave,  is  the  art  of foretelling  the  changes  nourable 
and  events  of  difeafes:  a  part  of  Phyfick  0£'!niiuNk^ 
great  honour  to  the  Phyiician,  and  of  great 
importance  to  the  Patient.  And  this  in¬ 
deed  is  the  chief  mark  of  diftindtion  be¬ 
tween  a  wife  and  an  ignorant  Phyiician , 
and  can  never  be  acquir'd  but  by  a  dili¬ 
gent  and  clofe  obfervation  of  what  paffes 
from  day  to  day.  Many  difeafes  are  cur'd 
without  any  great  ikill  in  the  Phyiician; 
efpecially  where  theconftitution  is  not  fhat- 
tcr’d  before.  Hippocrates  exprelly  fays  % 
that  €e  Nature  is  the  Phyiician,  or  what 

a  Nouc" wv  (pvcisg  uf!goi-—av£vgtC}tei  if  ( Qvag  ccvry 
ia)vrp  iag  s&oJcvg,  cvk,  gjc  Jtavonjg’  r a  ^ugv,  oiov  to 
<nta(>£ apvccuv'  ra  kou  y kcocc a  vTrovgyiUy  non 
oca  akka  roiav-ra.  aTraiJiviog  v\  Qvcig  tovca ,  xoci 
ov  f^aBovcay  ra  Jeovla  7S-oitu,  L.  6.  Epid,  Sedp 

5.  Aph.  1,  &  2.  cures 
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Nature/^  a  cures  difeafes;  and  that  {he  finds  out  ways 
befarf  b^~  u  for  her  felf,  not  as  an  intellectual  being, 
u  but  as  we  fee  in  winking  for  inftance, 
£C  ufm< ?  the  tongue ,  and  the  like  >  vand 
S€  untaught  performs  her  office  "  And 
again  %  £C  Nature  is  fufficient  for  every 
thing”.  By  which,  and  the  like  exp  re  Hi¬ 
ghs,  he  means  no  more  than  this,  that,  by 
the  natural  mechanifm  of  our  bodies,  what¬ 
ever  proves  injurious  to  us  is  thrown  off 
fome  way  or  other  3  provided,  the  courfe  of 
nature  be  not  interrupted.  Confequently 
And  there -  the  ftudy  of  nature ,  i.  e.  the  ways  by  which 
'fadu/di  ^feafes  g°  i§  °f  t^e  importance  to 
ligentiy.  the  Phyfician  and  the  Patient.  For  how 
can  a  Phyfician,  who  is  a  ftranger  to  thefe 
things,  prefcribe  right,  any  more  than  a 
blind  man  can  walk  ftrait?  or  how  can  the 
Patient  expeCt  relief,  when  the  ways,  by 
which  he  fhou'd  have  it,  are  either  not 
known,  or  (which  is  all  one)  not  regarded 
by  his  Phyfician  ?  ’Tis  true  the  power  of 
Nature ,  or,  as  5  tis  commonly  call'd,  jirength 
of  conjiitution ,  is  fo  extraordinary  in  fome 

*  7t#v7&  sswiv*  L.  de  Alim.  p. 
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people  (and  Jds  happy  for  fuch  it  js  fo)  that, 
in  fpite  of  all  the  blunders  that  are  commit¬ 
ted*  they  often  recover;  and  that  not  from 
common  cafes,  but  even  the  moll  dange¬ 
rous.  This,  however,  ftiou’d  make  no  man 
prefumptuous ;  for  there  is  fo  much  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  cure  of  feme  difeafes,  that  let 
the  power  of  Nature  be  what  it  will,  and 
the  fkili  of  the  Phyiician  as  great  as  one 
can  wifh  it,  they  will  often  baffle  even  the 
wifeft  endeavours.  Whether  this  proceeds 
from  our  not  being  fufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  difeafes,  or  that  our  pre¬ 
fer!  t  remedies  are  not  ftrong  enough  to  reach 
’em,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  we  mu  ft  all  die  one  time  or 
other;  and  therefore  ’tis  by  no  means  to  be 
expedted,  that  Phyfick  fhould  make  a  man 
immortal :  tho’  perhaps  kis  very  poffible  to 
arrive  at  a  much  more  perfedt  knowledge  of 
difeafes  than  we  now  have,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  late  difeoveries  ;  and  with  me  itHippocr? 
is  no  queftion  that  Hippocrates  did  really  te *  a  better 
know ’em  better.  He  feems  to  have  ftudi ^eafisfhan 
cd  them  fo  much,  as  to  have  been  able  to  *be  mo~ 

derm. 
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tell,  what  the  Patient  had  fuffer’d  before 
he  faw  him,  and  what  the  confequences 
would  be  afterwards,  many  days  before  they 
happen'd,  efpecially  in  Fevers ,  Pleurijies , 
and  the  like ;  and  recommends  it  to  others, 
to  be  very  careful  to  tell  what  is  paft ,  to  know 
what  is  prefent ,  and  to  foretel  what  is  to 
come ae  And  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that 
he  went  upon  any  particular  fcheme  for  this, 
but  only  vifited his  Patients  often,  and  noted 
down  the  Symptoms  from  day  to  day,  in  the 
heft  manner  he  cou'dj  and  thus,  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  observations,  acquir  'd  the  fkill  that 
has  made  his  name  immortal.  What  his 
His  method  method  of  cure  was,  he  tells  us  in  many 
tfre)ok places»  particularly  in  his  admirable  book 
found.  Meet  a  in  morbis  acutis \  in  which,  befides 

the  part  that  direftly  anfwers  to  the  title, 
are  many  excellent  inftrudions,  that  ought 
never  to  be  forgot  by  thofe,  whofe  bufinefs 
it  is  to  help  and  recover  mankind,  when 
they  are  moil  in  want  of  affiftance  from  o- 
thers,  and  leaft  able  to  help  themfelves.  In- 

Atyziv  yivatnuv  tm 

'ffiQQXiyUV  T#  £(T<3jU.gV#*  pihC XV  TffCvl #.  JL.  I.  Epid. 
p.  948c 
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ftrudions  of  this  kind  Hippocrates ,  as  a  wife 
and  tender  Phyfician,  is  full  of  in  every  pare 
of  his  works,  and  exprefly  advifes  us  to  re¬ 
member  two  things  carefully,  i.e.  to  do  good 9 
or,  at  leapt  no  hurt a :  intimating,  that  it  is  a 
much  eafier  matter  to  opprefs  than  relieve 
a  Patient,  And  they,  who  are  fenfible  of 
the  care  and  pains,  that  are  requifite  to  make 
a  man  a  good  Phyfician,  will  eafily  fee, 
what  great  reafon  there  is  for  fuch  a  wife 
caution.  But  yet,  as  great  a  mafter  of  Phy- 
lick  as  Hippocrates  was,  there  does  not  feem 
to  be  any  thing  in  his  works  J up er natural 
or  above  the  powrer  of  human  nature  to 
comprehend,  or,  if  occaflon  was,  repeat.  All 
is  plain,  and  wife,  and  regular,  built  intire- 
ly  upon  judicious  objervaticns  and  rational 
conclufions:  fo  that,  in  fhort,  it  is  more  for 
want  of  fuch  a  genius  as  his,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  he  us'd,  than  any  impoffibility  in  the 
thing  it  felf,  that  none  of  his  fucceflors 
have  been  able  to  come  up  to  him.  He 
himfelf  was  of  opinion,  that  what  was 
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The  defect su  farther  wanting  in  Phyiick  might  eafily 

towlofe  “  be  found  out>  if  any  man  of  capacity, 
fuppiy'd.  “  who  was  already  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
cc  coveries  of  others,  would  from  thence 
“  brifkly  and  induftrioufly  purfue  it a. And 
no  doubt  it  is  fo :  for  Nature  is  Nature 
(till,  and  as  fubjedt  to  difeafes  as  ever,  per¬ 
haps  more  fo.  Nay  we  have  the  fame  dif¬ 
eafes  among  us,  as  he  had  in  his  country; 
beiides  feme  few  that  he  knew  nothing  of; 
the  Small-pox ,  for  inftance,  from  the  Ara- 
bians  ;  the  Venereal  difeafe  from  the  Spani¬ 
ards  ;  the  Scurvy  from  the  Portuguefe ;  and 
the  Rickets  from  our  oven  country .  How 
The  obfer-  far  his  obfervations  will  hold  good  with  us, 

Hippocra-  is  uncertain;  for  it  does  not  appear,  that  a- 
tes  not  juf-  ny  of  our  Phyficians  have  made  the  expe- 
riment.  Perhaps  they  are  better  than  we 
imagine.  They  are  certainly  wrote  in  a 
very  mafterly  way,  independent  of  Hypo - 
thefes ;  and  if  they  fhouJd  hold  good  here, 
as  well  as  there,  they  woo'd  fave  us  infinite 
trouble,  and  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 

3  Kcti  roc  Konroo  iv^z^czroci^  *jv  rig  hoevog  rz  cov  xoa 
roc  iv^ixivcc  uS'cag,  zx  r ov!a)v  Q^oopivog  L.  de 

Pr.  Med. 
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publick.  That  many  of  'em  hold  good 
here,  I  am  very  certain;  and  perhaps,  as  I 
have  opportunities  of  trying  the  reft,  Khali 
find  'em  equally  valuable.  Not  but  great 
allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  difference 
there  is  between  the  Ancients  pradice  and 
ours ;  in  acute  cafes  efpecially.  That  the 
difference  mult  be  very  great,  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  every  one,  who  confiders  the  fol¬ 
lowing  particulars,  viz. 

Firft  of  all,  the  Materia  Medica  of  the' And- 
Ancients  was  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Moderns:  the  milder  purges  of  the  Arabians ,  di fir  much 
the  drugs  of  the  Weft- Indies ,  and  al!  the 
chymical  medicines  (which  make  up  fo  Medica.. 
great  a  part  of  our  Materia  Medica)  bein'* 
intirely  unknown  to  them.  Bliflers  too, 
that  are  now  in  fuch  great  vogue,  were  like- 
wife  unknown,  till  the  time  of  Aretceus. 

2.  Bathing  and  Exercife  of  various  kinds,  r„v, tll. 
which  were  fo  frequently  us'd  by  them,  areingW 
very  feldom  us'd  by  us;  efpecially  Bathing:  ^Ajai 
and  yet  there  is  fcarce  a  Phyfician  in  town, 
who  is  not  convinc’d  in  his  own  mind,  that 
if  this  was  more  in  fafhion,  the  number  of 

L  difeafes 
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difeafes  wou’d  not  only  lefien,  but  the  reft 
wou’d  (many  of  'em  at  leaft)  be  cur'd  with 
much  more  eafe.  If  this  pleafant  remedy 
fhou’d  be  us’d,  for  inftance,  in  the  Smal- 

^reanwfvfox>  don’t  mean  in  every  fort,  but  only 

the  Smal-  in  the  confluent  kind  ;  and  in  this  not  up¬ 
on  all  occaftons,  but)  where  the  eruption 
does  not  come  forward  kindly:  or  where, 
after  the  puftules  are  form’d,  a  fudden  check 
is  given,  and  they  all  fall  at  once;  or  laftly* 
when  the  difeafe  is  at  the  heighth,  and  the 
whole  body  is  becoming,  as  it  were,  one  in¬ 
tire  fcab.  In  all  thefe  cafes  what  more  agree¬ 
able  or  more  effectual  remedy  can  be  thought 
of,  in  conjunction  with  other  things,  than 
<w  arm- bathing?  Nothing  relaxes  more,  no¬ 
thing  promotes  perfpiration  better,  and  no¬ 
thing  operates  eafier:  therefore  one  wou’d 
think  that  nothing  can  be  more  ufeful.  For 
in  the  firft  cafe,  if  the  ftraitnefs  of  the  fkin 
is  taken  off,  the  reffftance  is  in  proportion 
abated,  and  the  eruption  will  not  only  come 
out  with  more  eafe,  but,  by  a  judicious 
management  of  the  Bath ,  may  be  turn’d 
from  th  tflace  and  breafl  to  the  extreme  parts: 

a  con- 
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a  confideration  ofiuch  importance,  t'hatSy- 
denham  (the  bell  writer  on  this  fubjedt)  af- 
iuresus,  the  danger  is  to  be  eftimated  from 
the  number  of  puftules  about  face,  and 
not  from  thofe  about  the  other  parts.  So 
that  if  the  legs  and  arms  be  never  fo  full, 
and  the  face  clear,  or  with  but  few  upon 
it,  there  is  no  danger  at  all;  whereas,  if 
the  face  be  full,  and  the  extremes  clear,  the 
danger  is  never  contemptible.  Nor  is  this 
at  all  to  be  wondred  at,  confidering  how 
much  the  brain ,  and  the  organs  of  refpi- 
ration  will  be  here  affedtcd.  For  the  relif- 
tancc  the  blood  will  meet  with  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts,  from  the  tenjion  and  fwelling 
that  are  fo  remarkable  in  this  diftemper, 
mu  ft  naturally  caufe  a  greater  quantity  than 
ordinary  to  be  thrown  upon  the  internal 
parts,  from  which  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  a  great  diforder  of  the  brain  are,  in  a 
manner,  unavoidable.  But  if  the  puftules 
can  be  turn’d  another  way,  and  the  face 
and  brcafi  kept  tolerably  clear,  the  opprei- 
fion  now  mention’d  will  be  in  a  great  mea¬ 
ly  re  prevented,  his  breathing  will  be  eafy, 

L  2  and 
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and  a  delirium  in  lefs  danger  of  coming  on. 
Whereas,  as  the  cafe  now  (lands,  the  Sinai- 
fox  is  the  word:,  and  mod  dangerous  dis¬ 
temper  of  any  we  are  here  fubjedt  to.  Nor 
has  that  hazardous  and  unwarrantable  prac¬ 
tice  of  Inoculation ,  which  has  lately  been 
introduc’d  amone;  us,  been  able  to  take  off 

O  J 

the  dangerous  part  fo  far,  but  that  almoft 
every  body  at  prefent  chufes  to  receive  it  in 
the  common  way,  rather  than  (land  the 
chance  of  fuch  a  bold  experiment.  It  is 
therefore  worth  while  to  try,  what  effedt 
warm- bathing  wou'd  have  in  this  cafe,  un¬ 
der  judicious  management :  for  nothing 
feems  to  agree  better  with  the  nature  of  the 
di (temper,  or  bids  fairer  to  take  off  the  dan¬ 
gerous  part ;  and  I’m  fure  no  remedy  can 
be  pleafanter. 

cThc  ^rabi-  The  Arabians ,  who  were  firft  acquain¬ 
ts^  ted  with  this  diftemper,  us’d  this  remedy 
*tbiseaje.  frequently,  and  with  great  fuccefs,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Rhazes  a:  and  a  very  good  judge 
among  the  Moderns  recommends  it  too,  a- 


a  Sec  his  book  upon  the  pchilence,  c.  7. 
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mong  other  things  b.  Nor  can  any  reafo- 
nable  objeftion  be  form’d  againft  it,  fo  far 
as  I  can  fee.  Ill-natur’d  people  will  objedt 
againft  every  thing ;  but  among  the  better 
fort,  the  behaviour  of  luch  generally  goes- 
for  nothing.  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  advan¬ 
tages,  that,  in  all  probability,  wou’d  attend 
the  ufe  of  warm-bathing  in  the  fir  ft  cafe, 
viz.  where  there  is  any  difficulty  in  their 
coming  out.  And  it  is,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fons,  as  likely  to  be  ferviceable  in  the  fe- 
cond  cafe,  viz.  where,  after  they  are  come 
out,  they  all  fubfide  again ;  efpecially  if  fome 
warm  and  comfortable  cordial  is  given  in¬ 
wardly  at  the  fame  time.  But  in  the  la [l  i?safc(m 
cafe,  viz .  where  the  diftemper  is  at  the  taze  z,en 
heighth,  nothing  can  more  effedtually  pre-  the  turn, 
vent,  or  at  leaft  mitigate,  th tfeconddry  fe¬ 
ver,  or  that  fever  which  attends  the  pati¬ 
ent  upon  the  tarn,  and  is  oftentimes  fo  fa¬ 
tal,  in  fpiteof  all  the  Phyficians  ffcill.  For 
this  fever  is  occafion’d,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
Phyficians,  by  part  of  the  purulent  matter 

See  Bo:rJ:aa:V s  aphorifms. 
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of  the  puftules  being  abforb’d,  and  return'd 
into  the  blood,  while  the  reft  is  difcharg’d 
outwardly,  and  dry ’d  up  by  the  bed-cloaths, 
Buhing  the  air  ,  and  the  like.  A  late  ingenious 
C^urgmg.  Pitylician  attempted  to  prevent  the  ill  ef¬ 
fects  of  this  abforption,  by  opening  an  out¬ 
let  in  another  place,  and  fo  carrying  the 
Matter  off  by  Jlool:  but  this  method,  how 
fuccefsful  foever  it  might  have  been  under 
his  own  management,  has  often  prov’d  fa¬ 
tal  ftnce  in  the  hands  of  other  Phyficians, 
who  wanted  (perhaps)  that  fkill  and  dex¬ 
terity,  that  he  himfelf  was  fo  famous  for. 
Befides,  to  fay  the  truth,  it  does  not  feem 
to  be  the  moft  natural  way  of  curing  ;  and 
whatever  is  againft  nature ,  or  whatever 
does  not  concur  with  nature,  efpecially  at 
a  crifis,  is  hazardous.  Here’s  a  difcharge 
attempted  by  the  fkin,  why  fhou’d  we  think 
of  any  other  part  ?  there’s  as  much  fafety 
here  as  any  where;  and  we  can  eafier  come 
at  this  part  than  many  others.  If  the  re- 
forption  of  the  Matter  occafions  the  fever, 
why  ihou’d  not  we  try  to  prevent  \\}.  ■warm- 
bathing,  if  it  does  not  carry  all  the  Matter 

off. 
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off,  will  certainly  carry  off  a  vaft  deal,  and 
by  that  means,  if  the  fever  be  nor,  intirely 
prevented,  it  will,  however,  be  very  much 
mitigated;  and  (which  is  nor  the  left  part 
to  be  con.fider’d)  thofe  frightful  fears ,  that 
fo  often  follow  a  fevere  Small-pox ;  and  the 
intolerable  noifomnefs>  j:hat  generally  attends 
this  laft  ftate,  will,  by  this  method,  very 
rarely  happen ;  the  putrid  matter,  that  is 
fo  apt  to  corrode  the  parts,  and  make  the 
bed-chamber  fo  often  five,  being  wafh’d  a~ 
way  by  the  warm  water,  or  at  leaft  fo  atte¬ 
nuated,  as  to  lofe  its  Acrimony.  I  don’t 
deny,  that  gentle  purging  may  be  ufeful 
too,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  Matter  of  the 
internal  pitjlules ;  but  then  I  think  Bathing , 
which  is  the  moft  natural,  the  moft  plea- 
fant,  and  the  moft  fecure  remedy,  fhou’d 
not  at  the  fame  time  be  omitted.  It  were 
eafy  to  expatiate  upon  the  virtues  of  warm - 
bathing ,  but  this  is  not  a  proper  place.  The 
Ancients  were  very  fenfible  of  ’em,  and  I 
wifli  the  Moderns  wou’d  think  of- ’em  a 
little  more. 

:  h  4  -  Diet 
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3.  Diet ,  which  had  fo  great  a  (hare  in 
their  cures,  enters  but  little  into  ours,  in 
comparifon.  This  affair  indeed  has  of  late 
been  more  confider’d  than  it  us’d  to  be, 
and  that  by  two  or  three  Gentlemen  of  great 
abilities  ;  and  fo  we  may  reafonably  hope 
for  more  benefit  in  this  way,  than  we 
have  had. 

4.  Nature ,  which  was  fo  carefully  ob- 
ferv’d  from  day  to  day  by  them ,  is  feldom 
regarded  by  us.  Hippocrates ,  and  the  wife  ft 
of  the  Ancients ,  and  efpecially  the  Metho - 
difts ,  were  extremely  cautious  of  evacua¬ 
tions  >  or  exercife ,  and  the  like,  while  the' 
humours  were  crude,  for  fear  of  interrup¬ 
ting  the  courfe,  or  weakening  the  power  of 
Nature ;  and'thought  that  Diet ,  judicioully 
adminiltred,  was  preferable  to  Phy/ick  at 
that  time.  Nor  did  they  ever  approve  of 
giving  Phy/ick ,  without  an  evident  indica¬ 
tion  in  Nature  fir  If:  and  then  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  never  to  overcharge  or  opprefs 
the  Patient,  for  fear  of  making  the  reme¬ 
dy  worfe  than  the  difeafe.  The  Moderns 
on  the  contrary  are  very  fond  of  Phyfick, 
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(and  that  from  the  beginning)  and  feem  to 
rely  much  more  upon  Art  than  Nature , 
bleeding ,  vomitings  purgings  and  bliftering , 
by  rule  as  it  were,  whether  there  be  indi¬ 
cations  in  Nature  for  every  one  of  thefe,  or 
not :  a  pradice  that  mu  ft  needs  make  a  ve¬ 
ry  great  alteration. 

I  am  very  fenfible  it  will  be  here  faid,  in  An  otyet- 
juftification  of  it,  that  by  this  method  the^/^ 
crifis  is  haftned  ,  and  the  Patient  fooner 
freed  from  his  uncafinefs.  To  which  I  an- 
fwer,  that  ’tis  very  probable  the  Crifis  will 
be  haftned  this  way,  but  then  it  muft  not 
be  forgot,  that  it  may  as  well  come  on  too 
foon,  as  be  protraded  too  long a.  And  in 
either  cafe,  a  fpeedy  relapfe,  or  fomething 
worle,  is  to  be  expeded.  No  Crifis  is  to 
be  depended  on,  that  is  no  tperfeB^  and  no 
Crifis  can  be  perfeB ,  that  is  not  according 
to  the  courfe  of  Nature .  If  therefore  the 
courfe  of  Nature  be  interrupted,  and  a  Cri- 

a  See  Cel/ns's  third  book,  c.  4,  where  fpeaking  of  Afcle- 
piadefs  method  of  curing,  cito,  tuto ,  jucunde ;  he  adds,  id 
potum  eft:  fed  fere  periculofa  ejfe  ni?nia  &  feftinatio  (ft  vo~ 
luptas  jolet ;  i.  e.  this  is  the  thing  to  be  deftr’d  ;  but  too 
jnuch  haft,  and  too  much  indulgence  is  generally  attended 
with  danger. 
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Jis  brought  on  before  the  humours  are  di- 
gefted,  the  confequence  will  be,  that  the 
Patient  will  either  not  furvive  it,  or  a  re- 
lapfe  will  certainly  follow ;  and  perhaps  the 
foundation  be  laid  of  a  long  and  tedious  ill- 
nefs:  nothing  being  more  common  than 
for  a  chronical  cafe  ( fuch  as  a  Dropfy ,  Con- 
fumpiion ,  &c. )  to  follow  upon  an  acute  one 
(fuch  as  a  Fever3  Pleurijf  &c.)  injudici - 
oujly  or  precipitately  cur'd.  Or  elfe  how 
comes  it  about,  that  the  number  of  chroni¬ 
cal  difeafes  isfo  much  increas'd  of  late?  how 
much  better  is  it  therefore,  to  wait  a  day 
or  two  longer  for  a  perfect  Crijis ,  than  {land 
fo  bad  a  chance,  for  want  of  it  ? 
cfbe  exccf  Again,  the  Moderns ,  befides  their  fre- 

Phyfick  *  quent  ufe  of  Phyfick  without  indications, 
condemn  d  are  grown  fo  exceffively  fond  of  it,  that 

cus.  the  Patient  is  too  often  overloaded  with  it ; 
and  fo  the  Art3  that  was  intended  for  his 
prefervation ,  is  thereby  made  (Im  forry  to 
fay  it)  the  inftrument  of  his  deflrudlion  y 
Nature  being  unable  to  recover  her  felf 
from  one  oppreffion,  before  another  is 
thrown  in  upon  her.  Sometimes  indeed 

the 
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{he  gets  the  better,  even  under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances ;  but  then  ’tis  after  the  Patient 
is  grown  quite  weary  of  taking,  or  the  Phy- 
fician  afham’d  to  cram  down  any  more; 
and  fo  is  forc'd  to  declare,  that  the  reft 
muft  be  left  to  her  intirely.  Surprifing  are 
the  effedts  of  Nature's  power  at  fuch  a  time ; 
and  yet,  whenever  the  like  cafe  happens, 
the  Phyfician  (which  is  aftoniftung)  too  of¬ 
ten  goes  on  in  the  fame  road,  without  once 
reflecting,  that,  for  want  of  adting  cauti- 
oufly,  and  inconcurrenee  with  Nature  be¬ 
fore,  he  himfelf  was  the  occalion  of  the 
former  danger,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  in¬ 
volve  his  new  Patient  in  the  like  danger. 
Good  God !  how  is  it  poffible  that  men  of 
underftanding  fhou’d  ever  have  adted  fuch 
a  part  as  this  ?  and  yet,  as  injudicious  or  as 
cruel  as  this  may  feem,  experience  convin¬ 
ces  us,  that  this  part  has  been  too  often  ac¬ 
ted,  notwithftanding  the  complaints  of 
friends,  and  the  entreaties  of  expiring  Pa¬ 
tients.  What  a  vaft  difference  muft  this 
make  between  the  pradtice  of  the  Moderns , 
and  that  of  the  Ancients  ?  a  difference,  that 
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is  infinitely  more  than  a  ballance  for  the  ad¬ 
vantages  we  have  above  them  from  the 
modern  difcoveries.  What  does  all  our 
knowledge  fignify,  if  we  are  above  obfer- 
ving  thofe  things,  that  are  abfolutely  necef- 
lary  to  make  a  man  a  wife  and  good  P hy¬ 
lic  ian  ?  how  eafy  and  agreeable  to  all  par¬ 
ties,  might  the  cure  of  difeafes  be,  if  Phy- 
iicians  wou  d  but  allow  themfelves  time  to 
obferve  the  courfe  of  the  difeafe  accurately, 
and  to  let  the  virtue  of  one  medicine  ap¬ 
pear,  before  another  be  thrown  in  ?  no  bo¬ 
dy  experts  to  be  cur’d  without  phyfick ;  and 
Why  any  perfon  fhou’dbe  difcourag’d  from 
the  ufe  of  it,  when  it  is  really  wanted,  for 
my  part  I  can  fee  no  good  reafon.  Phy- 
fick  is  fometimes  as  necefiary  for  usasPW; 
this  every  body  muft  allow;  and  confe- 
quently  the  better  opinion  the  people  have 
of  it,  fo  much  the  better  wou’d  it  be  for 
themfelves,  and  for  all  the  branches  of  the 
Profeffion.  I  willi  therefore,  that  it  was 
put  upon  fuch  a  good  and  humane  foot,  that 
every  one  might  have  the  benefit  of  it,  in 
proportion  to  their  wants  on  the  one  hand, 

and 
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and  their  circumftances  on  the  other.  This 
would  make  it  the  greateft  bl effing  to  man¬ 
kind  in  the  world ;  and  I  hope  I  fhall  one 
day  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  it  fo. 

But  to  return.  Whoever  confiders  the  Our  Mate  - 
particulars  above  mention  d,  will  ealily  lee  notf0ufefui 
what  a  great  difference  there  mu  ft  needs  tous,f,  k 
be  between  the  pradice  of  the  Ancients  and 
the  Moderns.  And  yet  no  body  of  under- 
ftanding  will  prefume  to  fay,  that  the  An - 
dents  did  not  know  Phyfick  very  well.  The 
moft  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  as  our  Mate¬ 
ria  Medica  is  better  than  theirs,  we  can  cure 
fooner  than  they.  I  grant  it,  provided  we 
be  as  careful  to  obferve  the  courfe  of  Na¬ 
ture,  as  they  were  ;  but  notelfe.  For,  tho' 
we  can  five  at ,  purge ,  or  vomit ,  eafier  per¬ 
haps  than  they  cou’d;  yet,  if  we  are  not  as 
careful  to  obferve  the  time  for  every  one  of 
thefe,  as  they  were,  their  weak  remedies, 
concurring  with  Nature ,  (hall  do  much  more 
good,  than  our  ftrong  ones,  not  concurring. 

And  this  is  really  the  cafe.  We  lofe  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  many  excellent  remedies,  merely  for 
want  of  obferving  the  cafe  more  accurately, 

and 
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and  fubmitting  our  felves  to  the  conduit  of 
Nature  ( whole  fervants  we  are,  or  ought 
to  be)  rather  than  follow  any  particular  fyf- 
tem,  how  ingenious  foever  the  contrivance 
may  feem  to  us3.  There  is,  it  mu  ft  be 
own’d  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  follow- 
guaiifica-  ing  Nature  clofe.  The  Attention ,  the  fa- 
fary  for^a  ^  difntereflednefs,  and  the  diligence y 
good  pby.  that  is  neceffary,  fall  to  the  fhare  of  but 
few  b.  "Tis  much  eafier  to  make  a  learned 
harangue  in  the  modifli  way,  than  to  do 
this  part  of  the  bufinefs  like  an  Artiji:  or 
elfe  how  comes  it  about,  that  among  fo  ma¬ 
ny  famous  Phyficians  in  England  we  have 
had  but  one  Sydenham .  But,  however,  dif¬ 
ficult  as  it  is,  it  may  be  got  the  better  of, 
and  it  ought  to  be  got  the  better  of,  by  e- 

a  Of  this  I  (hall  have  occafion  to  be  more  particular,  when 
I  can  find  time  to  prepare  for  the  prefs  the  Guljlonian  Lee * 
tures ,  that  I  read  this  year  in  the  Theatre  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians ;  eipecially  in  that  chapter  where  the  difference 
between  the  Practice  of  the  Moderns  and  the  Ancients  y  in  the 
difeafes  there  treated  of,  will  beconfider’d  at  large. 

b  If  any  man  thinks  this  fentence  too  fevere,  I  only  de¬ 
fire,  that  he  wou’d  turn  to  the  fixth  chapter,  book  2,  of  the 
fecond  part  of  Ls  C.lerc's  Hiftoire ,  or  (which  perhaps  will 
pleafe  him  better )  to  Rhazes's  defeription  of  a  good  Phyfi* 
cian  and  a  Quack ;  in  the  fecond  Vol.  of  Freind's  hiilory,  /- 
60.  69,  and  he  will  then  find  lefs  reafon  to  be  offended. 

very 
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very  one  who  fets  up  for  a  Phyficianf  or 
elfe  the  Patient  ftands  but  a  bad  chance, 
and  kis  often  an  even  wager,  in  an  acute 
cafe,  whether  he  is  kill'd  or  curd  by  Phy- 
fick.  This  doftrine,  how  harfh  foever  it 
may  feem  to  fome,  is  the  doftrine  of  T’ruth 
and  Nature ;  and  may  be  fupported  by 
reft imonies  without  number  from  thewifeft 
of  the  Ancient s,  and  the  moft  judicious  of 
Moderns .  In  fhort,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  Nature  aL 
as  praitifing  Phyfick  fafely,  but  under  the 
condudl  of  Nature ;  even  tho1  the  Phvfi- 
cian  is  mafter  of  all  languages,  and  profefi 
for  of  all  fciences.  If  Learning  alone 
cou'd  do  the  bufinefs,  or  if  this  was  the 
principal  qualification,  how  happy  woifcf 
the  prefent  Age  be,  in  comparifon  of  thofe 
that  are  already  part?  But  alas,  this,  as 
great  and  as  ufeful  a  qualification  as  it  is, 
comes  far  fhort  of  what  is  wanting  in  Phy¬ 
fick,  and  we  find  the  learned  as  much  at  a 
lofs  fometimes,  as  the  unlearned ;  and  fo 
both  are  forc'd  to  leave  the  affair  to  Na¬ 
ture^  after  having  try’d  every  thing  they 
cou'd  think  of,  to  no  manner  of  purpofe* 
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How  neceffary  is  it  therefore  to  ftudy  the 
ways  of  Nature  in  time,  in  order  to  go  hand 
in  hand  with  her  in  the  cure  of  difeafes, 
that  if  we  cann’t  relieve  fo  much  as  we 
wou’d,  we  may  at  leaft  have  this  fatisfac- 
tion,  t£  that  the  Patient  is  not  the  worfe  for 
us.”  To  be  opprefs’d  by  the  difeafe  and 
Hippoera-  the  Phyfician  too,  is  intolerable.  The  Fa- 
Ihod me~  ther  of  Phyfick  never  did  any  thing  of  this 
kind;  but,  on  the  contrary,  ftudioufiy  ob- 
ferving  what  turn  the  difeafe  wou’d  take, 
either  forbore  to  aft,  if  Nature  was  ftrong 
enough  of  her  felf,  or  elfe  judicioufly  aflif- 
ted,  in  concurrence  with  her,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  alter  her  courfe,  for  fear  of  fa- 
crififing  the  Patient  to  a  particular  Hypo - 
thefts.  Wou’d  to  God  the  fame  candour , 
the  fame  wiftdom ,  and  the  fame  diligence 
had  continu'd  to  this  day.  Phyfick  wou’d 
have  now  appear’d  in  another  drefs,  and  all 
mankind  wou’d  have  efteem’d  it  the  mo  ft 
amiable,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  mod 
noble,  of  all  the  Arts  they  have  yet  known. 
<rhs  hef.  This  it  may  ftili  be,  but  not  by  T h eerie s 

way  of  tm -  4  J  ,  J 

proving  and  philofophical fancies .  Nature  muft  be 
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ftudied  hard,  and  that  according  to  the 
dodtrine  of  Hippocrates ;  for  the  method 
he  took  was  the  only  one  to  come  at  the 
'Truth ;  and  whoever  copies  after  him 
will  be  able,  in  time,  to  know  the  difeafes 
of  the  place  he  lives  in  with  as  much 
readinefs  and  certainty,  as  Hippocrates  fee  ms 
to  have  known  thole  in  Greece ,  or  in  the 
other  places  that  he  mentions  ;  allowing 
only  for  the  difference  of  Genius. 

Had  the  plan  he  laid  down  been  care-  Negka  of 
fully  follow’d,  no  reflections'  0f  this  kind 
wou’d  have  been  now  wanted:  hut  alas  !  grand  im- 
by  an  unaccountable  fate,  ms  works  have  ^il  along. 
been  but  little  ftudy’d,  in  proportion  to 
their  goodnefs.  Schemes  and  Syflems  were 
too  common  among  the  ancients ,  and 
Anatomy  and  Philofophy  have  been  the  chief 
favourites  of  the  moderns  -9  as  if  every  thing 
was  to  be  done  by  them,  that  a  Phyfician 
can  wifh  for  :  and  yet,  coftfidering  the 
curious  frame  of  our  body,  and  the  me¬ 
chanical  laws  that  it  is  fubjedt  to,  much 
benefit  is  undoubtedly  to  be  expedted  from 
this  quarter  >  but,  perhaps,  not  till  we 
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know  a  great  deal  more  of  the  nature ,  the 
relatmiy  the  crifes ,  and  other  circumftan- 
ces  of  difeafes ;  which  are  all  as  fo  many 
data  to  purfue  our  enquiries  by.  And  for 
want  of  confidering  thefe  things  properly, 
all  that  has  been  done  in  the  new  way  is 
hardly  worth  mentioning  :  for  what  figni- 
nifies  reafoning  or  philofophizing  without 
matter  of  fact  to  go  upon  ?  The  editors  of 
Hippocrates  (convinc’d  of  the  ufefulnefs  of 
judicious  and  candid  hijlories )  have  done 
what  they  coo’d,  to  bring  us  back  again 
to  obfervation ,  as  if  without  this  no  im¬ 
provements  cou’d  ever  be  expedted :  and 
our  learned  country-man,  Harvey ,  might 
have  been  of  more  fervice  to  us,  than  all 
the  Theorijls  put  together,  if  we  cou’d 
have  prevail’d  upon  ourfelves  to  have  ftu- 
dy’d  fadts  more,  and  the  natural  confe- 
quences  of  ’em.  But  inftead  of  that,  many 
of  his  followers  (notwithftanding  his  good 
example)  have  dealt  wholly  in  theory ,  and 
amus’d  the  publick  with  little  elfe  than 
idle  inventions  and  learned  conundrums :  a 
firange  way  of  improving  an  Art,  that 

depends 
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depends  intirely  upon  Experiment  and  Qb~ 
fervation .  Another  Hippocrates ,  perhaps, 

the  world  is  never  to  be  blefs'd  with ; 
but  what  then  ?  Are  we  to  be  indolent 
or  indifferent  upon  that  account  ?  We 
certainly  know  many  things  at  this  time, 
that  he  did  not  know ;  and  by  a  right 
application  of  our  knowledge  may  go  far¬ 
ther  than  we  are  aware  of  Let  any  one 
turn  to  Baglivi,  and  fee  what  a  vaft  way  Baglivi 

•i  .  r  11  again  com - 

mat  man  went  in  a  few  years ;  and  when  mnded. 
he  has  read  him  through,  let  him  afk  him- 
felf  this  plain  queftion,  viz.  Whether,  if 
Baglivi  had  liv'd  to  fixty  or  upwards,  he 
wou’d  not  have  left  us  the  beft  and  molt 
valuable  colledlion  of  Obfervaticns ,  that 
ever  yet  appear'd  ?  I  am  very  much  mif- 
taken,  if  he  wou’d  not  be  intirely  of  this 
opinion.  But  then  thofe  Obfervations  were 
confin  d  to  Rome  chiefly ;  and  the  author 
feems  to  defire,  that  the  reader  may  never 
forget  this  circumftance ;  and  therefore  he 
puts  him  in  mind  frequently,  that  what  is 
faid  of  this  or  that  difeafe  is  laid  by  one, 
who  liv’d  and  wrote  in  urbe  Roma  &  in 
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aer e  Romano  t  fo  that  whatever  the  Italians 
may  have  to  boaft  of  upon  Baglivi* s  ac¬ 
count,  we  certainly  have  room  enough  left 
lor  the  fined;  Genius  to  thew  itfelf.  In  the 
midd  of  all  our  knowledge,  we  ftill  want 
a  fet  of  good  Obfervations  for  this  coun¬ 
try.  Sydenham's  are  the  bed:,  but  they 
are  not  always  diffident.  What  pity  is  it, 
that  in  an  Art  fo  noble  and  fo  copious  too, 
we  fhouid  have  had  fo  few  Artids  ?  The 
Encourage- Jlruidnre  of  the  Body  is  well  known  ; 

ObiVva7-  t^le  WMteriak  we  work  with  are  known 
tion.  too;  and  nothing  remains  but  a  more  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  difeafes.  Hard,  that  we 
cannot  compafs  that  !  For  my  part,  I  fee 
no  reafon  why  we  may  not,  provided  we 
fet  about  it  in  earned:.  At  lead  it  is  worth 
while  to  try.  The  compleat  knowledge  of 
one  didemper  wou’d  be,  perhaps,  as  a  key 
to  all  the  red ;  or  if  not,  we  fhou’d  be 
better  able  to  deal  with  the  red :  and  who 
can  tell,  if  we  allow’d  ourfelves  time  to 
find  ’em  out,  but  that  they  wou’d  all  ap¬ 
pear  as  regular  in  their  courfes  as  any 
other  Phenomena  3  and  pofilbly  might  be 

cur’d 
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cur'd  as  eafily  as  they  are  now  contra&ed  ? 
If  it  (hould  ever  come  to  that,  it  woifd  be 
a  fine  improvement  of  the  Art  indeed  ;  and 
yet  I  fee  no  manner  of  reafon  why  we  fhou’d 
defpair  of  it.  Many  things  in  nature,  as 
hard  as  this,  have  been  conquer’d  3  and  are 
now  within  the  compafs  of  common  under- 
ftandings.  Befides,  the  experiment  is  at¬ 
tended  with  no  manner  of  inconvenience  or 
hazard  to  the  Patient,  (a  circumftance  well 
worth  confidering)  but  on  the  contrary  ma- 
nifeftly  tends  to  his  greateft  fecurity.  For 
if  a  Phyfician  has  (kill  enough  to  examine 
him  right,  and  will  be  at  the  pains  to  fee 
his  cafe  down  from  day  to  day,  is  it  not 
much  more  likely,  that  he  fhould  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  judge  of  the  cafe,  than  one  who  fees  him 
feldom,  and  trufts  entirely  to  h!s  memory  ? 
Certainly:  and  the  better  the  cafe  is  known, 
the  better  chance  the  Patient  (lands,  beyond 
all  doubt.  So  that,  take  it  which  way  you 
will,  a  wife  and  diligent  obferver  will  always 
have  the  advantage  of  any  other  Phyfician, 
who  either  has  not  (kill  enough  to  obferve, 
or  time  enough  to  write  down  the  cafe. 
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A  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of 

Phyiick. 
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AV I N  G  thus  gone  through  what 
I  all  along  intended,  and  given  a 
fhort  view  of  the  jiate  of  Phyjick  from  the 
earliefi:  Ages  of  the  Greeks  to  the  times  we 
now  live  in,  (by  which  the  reader  is  con¬ 
vinced,  I  hope,  of  the  iniignificance  of 
Tlypothefes ,  and  the  importance  of  Obfer- 
vation)  I  come  now  to  propofe  the  plan 
for  improving  Phyjick ,  and  making  it  more 
ufeful  in  our  days,  than  ever  it  was  before. 
This,  I  apprehend,  may  be  brought  about 
cc  by  Phyficians  rejecting  every  thing  that 
is  doubtful  or  perplex’d,  and  cultivating 
the  buiinefs  of  Obfervation  in  the  beft 
manner  it  is  capable  of.”  By  this  means 
we  fliall  come  (if  ever  we  can  come)  to 

the 


cc 
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the  true  knowledge  of  difeafes,  and  the 
readied:  method  of  curing  'em ;  efpecially 
as  the  Materia  Medic  a  is  fo  vaftly  im¬ 
prov’d  to  what  it  was  among  the  Ancients . 
Whereas,  while  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
true  ftate  of  difeafes,  or  at  lea  ft  not  fuffi- 
ciently  acquainted  with  their  natural  ap¬ 
pear  ances,  periods ,  and  terminations ,  is  it  to 
be  wonder’d  at,  that  miftakes  fhou’d  often 
happen,  both  in  the  explanations  that  are 
attempted  by  fome,  and  the  remedies  that 
are  adminifter’d  by  others.  Some  Phyfi- 
cians  (perhaps)  may  think,  we  can’t  well 
be  in  a  better  condition,  as  to  thefe  things, 
than  we  are  at  prefent :  but  that  the  dif¬ 
eafes  of  our  times  are  not  known  fo  well 
as  the  difeafes  of  former  times  were,  is 
mod  certain.  Who  is  there  now  fo  con- Przedifti- 
verfant  with  ’em,  or  fo  curious  in  his  Ob- 


fervations,  as  to  be  able  to  prcedidl ,  with  Onperfea- 

ht  tbi 


any  tolerable  credit  or  certainty,  the  chan¬ 
ges  and  event  of  Fevers,  Fleur ijies,  and  the 
like,  fome  days  before  they  happen  ?  And 
yet  this  is  very  poffible  to  be  done,  where 
the  Phyftcian  has  made  proper  remarks  all 


time. 
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along ;  as  appears  from  what  has  been 
done  already  by  Hippocrates ,  Galen ,  and 
fome  others.  I  don't  fay,  that  the  critical 
days  of  the  Ancients  are  always  critical 
days  with  us ;  tho5  I  am  perfuaded  at  the 
fame  time,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
in  'em  than  the  generality  of  Phyficians 
imagine:  but  I  will  venture  to  fay,  that 
whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  to  make  the 
experiment  fairly,  will  often  find  the  days 
fet  down  by  Hippocrates  hold  true  to  a 
wonder;  notwithftanding  the  jeft  that  fome 
Phyficians  have  been  pleas’d  to  make  of 
’em,  pretending  in  excufe,  that  the  fitua- 
tion  of  England ,  the  diet,  the  manners ,  the 
phyfick, ,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  fo  different  from  the  fit  nation^ 
&c.  of  Greece ,  that  the  comparifon  can  by 
no  means  hold  good.  Difference  in  cir- 
cumiiances  mull  undoubtedly  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  appearances;  but  I  cou’d  wifh, 
the  Gentlemen,  who  are  fo  offended  at 
tliefe  things,  had  at  the  fame  time  given 
us  reaibn  to  believe  that  they  had  made 
themfelves  proper  judges.  If  a  man  is  a 

tolerable 
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tolerable  mafter  of  the  Ancients ,  and  as 
careful  as  he  ought  to  be  in  obferving  his 
Patient  from  time  to  time,  fuch  a  perfon 
is  moft  likely  to  tell  us,  how  far  the  An¬ 
cients  are  true  or  falfe  :  and  indeed  no 
other  perfon  can  be  judge.  To  talk  there¬ 
fore  againft  the  dodlrines  of  the  Ancients , 
without  being  able  to  prove  the  truth  or 
fallity  of  'em,  tho'  it  has  nothing  new  in 
it,  has,  however,  fomething  very  furpri- 
fing.  Suppofe  the  Ancients  were  miftaken 
in  fome  particulars,  will  any  man,  who 
coniiders  the  curious  frame  of  our  body, 
and  the  wife  laws  by  which  it  is  preferv’d, 
prefume  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  order  or 
regularity  in  the  progrefs  of  difeafes,  but 
all  is  cafual  and  uncertain  ?  Thofe  who 
have  confider’d  the  affair  moft,  and  feerrfd 
every  way  capable  of  confidering  it  right, 
have  declar'd  the  contrary  ;  and  by  re¬ 
peated  experience  have  found,  that  as  dif¬ 
eafes  have  a  time  to  begin,  io  they  have 
alfo  a  time  to  increafe ,  to  be  at  the  h eighth, 
to  decreafe ,  and  to  end :  and  this  progrefs, 
unlefs  it  be  injudicioujly  interrupted,  is  as 

conftant 
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conftant  and  as  regular,  as  any  other  Phe¬ 
nomena  in  nature.  Now,  if  this  be  true, 
it  certainly  is  of  importance  to  know  the 
times  for  every  one  of  thefe  :  for  if  Na¬ 
ture  is  attempting  a  crifisy  for  inftance,  and 
the  Phyfician  in  the  dark  about  it,  infinite 
mifchief  may  happen  before  we  know 
where  we  are*  The  affair  therefore  de¬ 
fer  ves  to  be  ferioully  confider’d  in  time : 
and  if  the  Obfervatiom  of  the  Ancients  are 
of  no  ufe  in  England ,  let  us  carefully  avoid 
what  they  have  told  us,  and  induflrioufly 
enquire  how  the  cafe  really  ftands  here  ; 
in  order  to  know  the  days  that  are  critical 
with  us,  as  well  as  they  cou’d  thofe  that 
were  critical  with  them.  The  knowledge 
of  thefe  things  wou’d  be  of  admirable  ufe, 
and  make  the  pradlice  of  Phyfick  much 
ealier,  and  more  fuccefsful  than  ever :  for 
this  can  never  be  had,  but  by  a  diligent 
obfervation  of  the  courfe  of  difeafes,  and 
the  effedfc  of  medicines ;  fo  that  we  fhoffd 
plainly  fee  what  is  done  by  Nature y  and 
what  by  Art  ;  and  confequently  be  able  to 
diftinguifh  with  more  exaftnefs*  and  pre~ 

fcribe 
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fcribe  with  more  honour  to  ourfelves,  and 
more  advantage  to  the  Patient. 

Add  to  this,  that  when  we  have  got  a 
number  of  faffs  together,  fufficient  to 
ground  a  good  fyftem  upon,  the  Philofo - 
phy  and  Anatomy  of  the  prefen t  times  may 
help  us  abundantly  more  than  we  can  now 
expedt :  but  till  this  be  done,  the  lefs  we 
reline  and  philofophize  in  phylick,  the  bet¬ 
ter  it  will  be  for  the  Patient,  whatever  it 
may  be  for  the  Phylician. 

In  order  therefore  to  procure  this  valu¬ 
able  collection,'  I  humbly  propofe, 

Firft  of  all,  that  three  or  four  perfons 
of  proper  qualifications  fhou’d  be  employ'd 
in  the  Hofpitals ,  (and  that  without  any  ways  A  propofol 
,  interfering  with  the  Gentlemen  now  con  - 
cern’d)  to  fet  down  the  cafes  of  the  Pati¬ 
ents  there  from  day  to  day,  candidly  and  ‘ 
judicioujly ,  without  any  regard  to  private 
opinions  or  publick  fyftems,  and  at  the 
year’s  end  publifh  thefe  fadts  juft  as  they 
are,  leaving  every  one  to  make  the  beft 
ufe  of  ’em  he  can  for  himfelf.  Won  Vi 
not  feme  fuch  method  as  this  let  us  more 
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into  the  Nature  of  difeafes  in  a  few  years, 
than  all  the  books  of  Theories ,  or  even  the 
books  of  Obfervations ,  hitherto  publifh’d  ? 
Certainly  it  would :  and  yet  if  proper  en¬ 
couragement  was  given,  ’tis  not  at  all  un¬ 
likely,  but  that  perfons  enow  wou’d  foon 
be  found,  every  way  qualified  for  fuch  an 
undertaking.  And  if  even  good  falaries 
were  allow'd  'em,  and  every  thing  made 
as  eafy  and  agreeable  to  ’em  as  they  cou’d 
defire,  the  benefit  the  publick  wou’d  re¬ 
ceive  from  ’em  wou’d  vaftly  more  than 
balance  the  expence. 

Another  Or  if  this  be  too  great  an  undertaking. 

College  fuppofe  that  only  every  uncommon  cafe 
and Sur-  fhou’d  be  oblig’d  to  be  recorded  in  the 
“'  H  ’  K"i'  College  of  Phyjiciam^  or  Surgeons  Hall ,  ac-  . 
cording  as  it  might  happen  to  be  in  P hy¬ 
lic  k  or  Surgery.  This  wou’d  make  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  it  is  at  prefent ;  and  in  time  we 
fhou’d  come  to  know  many  things,  that 
without  this  method  we  never  fhall  know. 
Quackery,  Add  to  this,  that  nothing  wou’d  more 
^  effectually  fupprefs  thofe  idle  pieces,  that 
pre/id  by  come  out  from  year  to  year,  to  the  fcandal 
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of  Phyfick,  and  the  (ha me  of  Phyficians* 

Such  ignorant  pretenders  wou’d  be  treated 
as  they  ought  ;  the  Art  wou’d  gather 
ftrength,  and  flourifh  more  and  more  ; 
and  all  contempt  and  ridicule  (for  which? 

I  fear,  there  is  at  prefent  too  much  rea- 
ion)  wou?d  be  quite  out  of  countenance. 

Nor  woifd  the  Gentlemen  of  the  ProfeJJion 
meet  with  fo  many  flights  and  mortifica¬ 
tions  as  they  now  do  ;  but  wou’d  have  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  themfelves  treated  with 
the  refpe<ft  due  to  their  character  5  while 
pretenders  of  every  kind  (who  have  now 
fo  great  a  (hare  of  the  bufinefs  in  their 
own  hands)  wou’d  meet  with  no  manner 
of  encouragement,  but  dwindle  away  to 
nothing, 

Thefe  wou’d  be  the  confequences  of Thepuilick 
fome  fuch  method,  as  I  have  been  men-  t0 
tioning  ;  and  nothing  but  a  publick  coun-  things,  but 
tenance  of  it  can  ever  do  the  bufinefs  ef-  ?nen  not 
fedtually.  Private  men  may  labour  arid 
tug  at  it,  as  much  as  they  will,  but  they 
can  never  bring  it  to  a  bearing  like  the 
publick.  Not  but  the  countenance  and 

concur- 
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concurrence -of  afoeiety  of  Phyficians  might 
do  great  matters,  if  they  could  but  keep 
from  growing  diy  and  jealous  of  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  which  I  am  afraid  wou’d  be  as  diffi¬ 
cult  a  part  as  any.  If  this  jealoufy  cou’d 
be  got  over,  and  a  fet  of  Phyficians,  of 
Jujjicient  abilities,  wou’d  undertake  it  hear¬ 
tily,  confining  themfelves  to  Objervatiom 
in  the  plained:  manner,  without  any  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fancies  and  opinions  of  others, 
and  making  no  fecret  of  the  matter,  but 
candidly  communicating  their  Objervatiom 
to  one  another  from  time  to  time,  they 
wou’d  be  able,  in  a  few  years,  to  write  as 
well  upon  the  difeafes  of  E?igland,  as  ever 
Hippocrates  did  upon  thofe  of  Greece ,  &c. 
At  leaf!:  they  would  be  able  to  write  the /<4 
cohdbeji  book  that  ever  was  wrote  in  Phyfick. 
The  eafiefl  and  mod:  effectual  way  of 

method  ^°*nS  ^s,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  ufe 
tecommen-  of  the  following  Table,  which  I  have  us’d 

7  1  0 

for  that  purpofe  feveral  years,  and  find  it 
anfwers  every  thing  I  intended  by  it.  There 
was  another  column  at  firft  for  the  Weather  • 
but  having  fince  that  got  a  book  by  itfelf 
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for’  thofe  obfervations,  in  which  I  every  day 
fet  down  the  courfe  of  the  Wind ,  and  the 
drynefs  and  moiftnefs  of  the  Air>  &c.  I  have 
long  left  this  article  out,  and  reduc'd  the 
"Table  to  the  form  it  now  appears  in,  viz. 
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To  fhew  the  application  and  ufe  of  this 
General  Table^  I  think  proper  to  fubjoin 
two  cafes,  not  as  abfolutely  perfedt,  but 
only  by  way  of  example. 

An  Oh-  Tm  very  fenfible,  that  many  of  my  rea- 
an~  ders  will  °f  opinion,  that  this  method 
is  too  tedious  to  be  comply ’d  with,  efpe- 
daily  by  men  of  much  bufinefs.  To 
which  I  reply,  that  I  know  of  none  flior- 
ter  to  anfwer  all  intentions ;  and  to  do  a 
thing  of  this  kind  by  halves,  is  much  the 
fame  with  not  doing  it  at  all.  We  have 
imperfedt  cafes  enow  already.  Befides,  the 
trouble  is  not  fo  great,  as  at  firft  fight 
The  method  may  be  apprehended.  The  JirJi  column 
°f  uJnz  is  foon  fill’d  ;  tho’  under  the  laft  article  I 
generally  comprehend  not  only  the  way 
of  life,  as  to  eating ,  drinkings  and  exer- 
cife7  but  alfo  fo  much  of  the  caufe  of  the 
diftemper,  I  qjean  as  to  cold  and  heat ,  and 
the  like  obvious  caufes,  as  I  can  inform 
my  felf  of.  Th zfecond  is  the  largeft*  but 
then  kis  only  from  day  to  day,  and  by  the 
help  of  abbreviations  may  be  confiderably 

fhorten’d. 


Tabula  Medica,  Prima. 


To  be  plac’d  at  Page  i  y6. 


Sexus,  /Etas,  &c. 


Chirurgus  quidam , 
annos  circiter  triginta 
natus ;  forma  gracili  & 
humili  ;  colore  fufco  ; 
viribus  neque  infirmis, 
neque  tamen  robuftis  ; 
temperie  adeo  biliofa, 
ut  ter  quaterve  quotan- 
nis  in  confuetudine  fu- 
ilfet  vomitus  ;  vidtu, 
nullis  legibus  obligatus  ; 
febre  biliofa  nuper  gra- 
viter  exercitatus  ;  poll 
equitationem  &  plenio- 
rem  c^enam  jegrotare 
cepit  20°  Maij  1731. 
fequebatur  molefba  nox, 
cum  infomniis  multis, 
turbid  is :  poftridie  hor- 
rores  crebri,  &:  lalfitu- 
dines  per  to  turn.  Vef- 
peri  fua  fponte  fumpfit 
emeticum  ex  Ipecacuan¬ 
ha,  quod  alvum  &  fu- 
pra  &  infra  probe  folli- 
c i  ta ba t.  N oble  male 

requievit,  fiti  inexpug- 
nabili  &  febre  pene  con- 
feblus.  Mane  accerfitus 
fui. 
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p  ,ir  us  1  nal:u’}lp-  Spiritus  facilis.  Lingua  alba,  flavefcens,  non  valde  ficca. 
u  us  ve  ox,  led  regulans.  Calor  febrilis,  fed  mitior  quam  nofte.  I, eves  artuum 

res  &  laflitudines.  Caput  liberum.  Urina  biliofa,  clara,  pauca,  &  aegre  red- 
.  •  bub  meridiem  furrexit,  &  in  conclave  defcendit.  Parce  prandebat,  ex  jure 

vitulino.  Manebat  calor.  Inquietude  levis,  &  longa.  Obrepente  fomno  terrores 

multi.  Flatus  plunmus.  Dolores  vefperi  mitefeebant,  fed  perparum  remifit  calor. 
Casnabat  ex  co&o  ho-rdeo.  ^ 

Melius  requievit,  fed  ex  fomno  terrores. j  Sudabat  multum.  Urina,  ut  heri 
Mane,  quum  aderam,  calor  modicus.  Pulfus  regularis  &  vix  febrilis.  Sitis  extinfta. 

ultus  iaudabilis,  &  in  .omnibps  le  melius  habuit.  Diem  totum  placide  tranfeeit. 
Kepetebatur  jus  vitulinum.  G 

Mediocriter  requievit,  calore  tempeftatis  quam  febris  turbatus.  Purimum  fudabat 
JNihil  minxit.  Mane  febris  prorfus  expers  ;  agilis  &  fibi  fuavis  vifus  eft,  ut  in  fan- 
mtate  Integra.  Diem  iterum  placide  egit.  -  Alvus  fponte  folvebatur. 

Poll;  duos  dies,  haufta  aqua  Adtonienfi,  probe  ftibducebatur  alvus,  &  perfefte  con- 
yaluit. 
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Prahcripfi  hauft.  Riverianum 
6ta  quaque  hora  fumendum. 

Pro  potu  ordinario  Infufum 
Salvias,  cum  fucco  Lim.  &  Sac- 
charo. 

Perfiftat  in  ufu  hauftuum, 
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Tabula  Medica,  Secunda. 
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natus,  gracilis,  fpecio- 
fus,  agilis,  filius  inco- 
lse  de  Little  Chelfea , 
tulle  fuit  correptus  fub 
2Cm  Odlobris  1729. 
quae  ufque  ad  29171  di¬ 
em  mediocriter  vexa- 
bat ;  turn  gravior  fadta 
eumvalde  exercuit. 

Modle  febricitavit , 
fed  nihil  fumplit  re- 
medii  ufque  ad  2m 
Novembris.  Tunc  vo- 
muit  ex  Ipecac.  Sc 
I0  die  mittebatur  fan- 
guis. 

Morbum 

fuftinu it  ufque  ad  6m, 
quo  die  decubuit ;  tef- 
taceis  pulveribus  in- 
caftum  ad  hi  bit  is. 

Eodem  die  a vy^t 
crebri  Sc  alti  ;  defipi- 
entia  levis,  cum  vigi- 
!ia. 

Inter  Scapulas  appli- 
cabatur  velicatorium. 
tremuit  fequenti  die, 
k  aftridta  fuit  alvus, 
quae  per  clyfterem  an¬ 
te  nodtem  folvebatur. 
Magis  autem  delira- 
bat,  graviterque  tre- 
mebat,  praefertim  noc- 
te  antequam  accerhtus 
fui. 
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r tfpot.  cgevVo;.  ruiius  nec  velox  nec  intermittens,  uaior  iat  mavis,  eapui  ^uicm  v<uue  canuuin. 

Lingua  afpera,  non  valde  ficca.  Fauces  liberae.  Dolor  nullus  nifi  in  capite.  Urina  copiofa,  fufca,  nigricans,  cum 
pauco  fedimento  nigricante.  Alvus  mane  dejecit.  Levis  defipientia.  Sub  vefperam  recruduit  febris,  cum  multo 

Sc  furore ;  adeo  ut  vix  contineri  potuerit  in  ledlo.  Calor  magnus  per  totum.  Spiritus  difficilis.  Oblata,  quae 
prius  bene  fumpferat,  renuit ;  praefcripta  tamen  remedia  probe  fumpfit.  Sub  mediam  nodtem  Urina  multa,  quse  mane 
cm  vzro^wyiov  apparuit,  cum  turbido  fedimento  Sc  zrnv^u^ei.  Diluculo  celfabat  febris.  Alvus  intra  4  aut  5  horas  ter  deje¬ 
cit.  Tan ©s  brevis  fed  Nihil  fudabat. 

Mane  rediit  Mens.  Difcrete  refpondebat;  tremebat  adhuc,  Sc  pulfus  erat  ut  heri.  Dilparuit  egevSot.  Sp.  minus  la- 
boriofus.  Prompte  loquebatur,  Sc  facile  deglutiebat.  Vultus  non  multum  turbatus.  Epifpaftica  bene  cedebant.  Dolor, 
ut  heri.  Urina  mane  reddita,  fulva,  clara,  pauca.  Calor  fuavis.  Sub  meridiem  rediit  febris,  &  cum  multa  TCt&XV 
delirio  ufque  ad  vefperam  durabat ;  tunc  mitefcebat ;  tamen  nodte  delirabat,  infaniebat,  dentes  ftridebat,  artus  disjiciebat, 
Sc  in  ledlo  vix  contineri  potuit.  Adhsec,  tremula  vox,  Sc  etiam  haelitantia,  una  cum  'sroXXy  fubinde.  Minimedormi- 
ebat.  kc u  Ko&yiv *  tamen  ante  nodtem  ter  reddidit,  rogatus,  Urinam,  quse  Sc  rubra  erat  Sc  clara,  cum 

nubecula  tenui  prope  fundum.  • 

TfHjfAoi  o'i'u.ygs.  t otpQo tx^ot  zccB’ec^cjTccToi  xo&t  ogS’oi-  Calor  moderatus.  Difciete  refponde 

bat,  fed  paulo  poll  defipiebat.  Rogatus  prompte  deglutiebat.  Lingua  valde  ficca  Sc  afpera.  ove9*  **1 

ut  heri.  Vefperi  rarilllme  loquebatur,  pene  apcjns.  Ni>|  Multum  delirabat,  fed  in  ledlo  fe  continebat.  Hau- 

Hum  fumplit  paregoricum. 

Ad  fui  fub  meridiem,  r&pt  w*ar,  cum  comate.  ^  opSccx^v  &£<«»  ^  to  fix 

to  Xtvv.ov  AvfAiot,  zotg/.  a,? tTTtfjcjv,  cum  inflammata  Sc  inverfa  palpebra.  Invocatus  lefpondebat,  Sc  me  probe  novit, 

bibebat  etiam,  &  bene  deglutiebat.  Calor  aliquantulum  debilior.  Pulfus  non  pravus.. 

'Xvia’i  y.at  Caput  extenfitm,  &  projcdlum  mentum  ;  veiut  in  opillhotonicis.  Perpetuo  5c  totus  tremuit. 

Omnia  in  melius  inveni.  Tremoresvixapparebant.  Oculi  claii  &  compofiti;  Lingua  humida  &  rubra.  Vox  libe¬ 
ra  Mentis  rarus  levifque  error.  Calor  capitis  k  totius corporis  fuaviffimus.  Febris  pemtus  extinda.  Urina  &  fe¬ 
ces  non  amplius  <W*s.  Alvus  bis  bene  dejecit,  &  quidem  figurate ;  &  teger  ad  exonerandum  furrexit  e  ledlo,  &  fe.e 
prompte  erexit.  Urina  «*„«,>«  cum  rubro  fedimento  prope  fundum.  Jus  pulli  gallinacei  crebro  haufit,  una  cum  m- 
fufo  pane :  cibumque  crebro  petiit.  N.  B.  Ante  finem  .4  diet  bis  nigrefcebat,  telle  tota  familia,  &  ftatim  monbundus 
vifus  eft,  graviter  convulfus  &  fpumans.  Noftem  quietius  quam^ante  egit,  .4  horas,  plus  minus  dorm, ens  Ad  fefe 
mane  rediit,  &  dormiturivit  toto  die.  Urina  tamen  &  feces  in  lefto.  Subinde  defipuit  mterdiu,  &  fequenti  nofte  de- 
liravit,  &  vix  contineri  potuit  ;  tamen  poll  fomnum  omriia  mitiora.  Jucunde  collocutus  eft,  nfit^fe  facne  erexit,  ob- 

lata  fumnfit,  k  mire  refocillatus  fuit.  ...  .  r  ,  .  « 

'  Dorm  ebat  a  media  node  ufque  ad  meridiem  fere.  Sub  10-  horam  eumalte  dormientem  inveni,  fed  aperto  ore,  ct 

femiaiv-r'  i«  ut  mos  ei  eft,  cculis,  febris  prorfus  expertem  &  tremorum.  Calor  fuaviffimus.  Urina,  quam  hefterna 
vefperi  reddebat,  crafl'i,  albida,  cum  copiofo  a’bo  fedimento,  ufque  ad  fundum  lubfidente  }  &  fuper  album  apparuit  ru¬ 
bra,  pauca,  fabulofa  materies.  Node  femel  aut  bis  ex  Jure  ditto  &  feroladtis  tenui  haufit,  &  perparum  P  • 

Bene  fe  habuit  Plurimum  dormiverat  a  die  i/%  taro  expergtfcens,  mb  ad  mmgendum  aut  forbendum.  Alvus  fir- 
1  Appetitus  ionge  melior.  Urina  multa  &  valde  laudabihs.  Valedixi.  . 

Notandum  infuper,  quod  per  aliquod  ante  hoc  malum  fpatmm  ammo  cructebatar  j  &  durante  morbo,  de  valetudme 

rogatus  femper  relponrlebat,  fe  optimc  valtig.  , ,  — .  . -  . .  —  ....... 
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Remedia. 


Eventus. 


Temporibus  applicentur  hirudines  quampnmum,  Sc 

mittatur  fanguis  ad  fvj. 

Rafo  capiti  Sc  cruribus  applicentur  velicatoria.  Sc 
plantis  pedum  fequens  cataplafma. 

52  Fol.  Rut.  Raph.  ruftic.  ana  m.  ij.  Sapon.  n.  Sc  c. 
ana  :j.  Sem.  Sinap.  |fs.  m. 

52. Lap.  Contray.  ^j.  Ent.  Ven.  gr.  xij.  Camph.  gr. 
ij.  Conf.  Aik.  q'  f.  m.  f.  bolus  6a  quaque  hora  fu- 

mend.  cum  C.  iv.  Jul.  feq. 

52  Aq.  Meliff.  Ceraf.  n.  Theriac.  ana  ?iij.  Syr.croci 

^vj.  m. 

Pergat  in  ufu  Sp.  c.  c.  5c  liberrime  hauriat  Emulf. 
comm. 

Pergat  in  ufu  Emulf.  cui  adde  Aq.  Cinn.  f.  fifs.  Sc 
cataplafmati  Camph.  $fs.  Croci  p.  9ij. 

52  Lap.  Contr.  $}.  E.  Ven.  Bfs.  Sal.  vol.  Succ.  gr.  v. 
Conf.  Aik.  q.  f.  m.  f.  bolus  6a  quaque  hora  fumendus, 
cum  prsefcripto  Julapio. 

Brachiis  applicentur  veficatoria  magna  duo. 

92  Lap.  Contr.  Pulv.  ad  Gutt.  ana  gr.  xij.  Call.  gr. 
vj.  Croci  gr.  v-  m.  f.  pulvis  8a  quaque  hora  fumendus 
ex  Julapio  feq. 

52  Aq.  Rut.  Puleg.  ana  |iij.  Paeon.  C.fij.  Syr.  Paeon. 
Ij.  m. 

32  Aq.  flor.  Paralyf.  |ij.  Cinnam.  f.  $vj.  Syr.  e  Me- 
con.  Ts.  m.  f.  hauftus  paregoricus  hac  vefpera,  finito 
paroxyfmo  (fed  non  prius)  fumendus. 

Nihil. 

Sumat  hauftum  paregoricum  praefcriptum  1 1°  die. 
Vefperi  repetatur  hauftus  paregor.  urgente  vigilia. 

32  Pulv.  Sacch.  alb.  *ij.  Marg.  ppt.  5.  Gum.  Arab, 
gr.  v.  Ol.  Cinn.  gn.  ij.  hifce,  probe  iritis,  adde  Aq. 
Ceraf.  n.  Cinn.  h.  ana  fiij.  Paeon,  c.  Cinn.  f.  ana  fj. 
m.f.  Julapium,  cujus  cochl.  ij.aut  lij.  fumat,  cumlan- 
gueant  vires. 
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jfhorten'd.  A  man  may  eafily  Invent  cha** 
rafters  for  words  that  frequently  occur, 
fuch  as  fweat ,  urine,  /tool ,  heat ,  pain,  and 
the  like,  and  alfo  for  fhort  fentences,  and 
by  this  means  fave  himfelf  much  trouble* 
Add  to  this,  that  the  Latin  tongue  will  be 
fhorter  for  him  than  the  Englijh ,  and  fome- 
times  one  Greek  word  will  exprefs  that 
which  requires  many  words  in  Latin ,  and 
more  in  Englijh .  I  often  ufe  Greek  words 
in  mine ;  I  mean  the  words  of  Hippocra¬ 
tes ,  on  purpofe  to  fee  how  far  that  great 
man's  Objervations  may  be  depended  upon 
in  our  country  :  a  fpecimen  of  which  I 
have  juft  before  given  in  one  of  the  Tables . 
And  whoever  fhall  think  fit  to  copy  after 
It,  will  find,  that  what  he  efteem'd  very 
tedious  at  firft,  will  by  cuftom  be  made 
very  eafy.  But  wherever  abbreviations  are 
us'd,  it  wou'd  be  beft  to  have  'em  all  ex¬ 
plain'd  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  for 
the  fake  of  thofe  who  come  after :  other- 
wife  a  man  may  take  a  great  deal  of  pains 
to  no  manner  of  purpofe.  I  defire  it  may 

N  likewife 
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like  wife  be  remember’d,  that  he  will  have 
no  occafion  to  fee  down  every  cafe,  but 
only  fuch  as  he  has  reafon  to  believe  he 
fhall  attend  to  the  end,  And  if  a  Phyfi- 
cian  fhou’d  have  half  a  dozen  fuch  in  a 
day  (which  wou’d  not  often  happen)  I 
am  very  well  affur’d,  that  where  he  has 
made  his  obfervations  regularly  and  judici- 
oufly,  and  not  in  a  carelefs  and  confus’d 
manner,  he  may  fet  ’em  all  down  in  an 
hour  or  two ;  and  that  with  a  degree  of 
exadtnefs  fufficient  for  every  thing.  For  I 
muft  needs  fay,  I  can’t  be  of  Baglivi  s  opi¬ 
nion  in  this a,  <c  that  if  every  circumftance 
<£  is  not  taken  notice  of,  the  whole  affair  is 
<{  fpoil’d.”  This  is  perhaps  impoffible:  the 
more  circumftances  are  taken  notice  of,  the 
better  5  but  provided  the  plain  and  evident 
appearances  are  obferv’d  as  they  ought,  the 
Patient  will  be  little  or  no  fufferer,  in  my 
opinion,  by  an  omiffion  of  trifling  and  ob- 
fcure  circumftances ;  which  may  very  well 
be  compar’d  to  the  Minutiae  oi  Anatomy , 

a  See  his  third  chapter  of  the  Second1  book. 

that 
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that  a  Phyfician  may  fafely  be  without,  if 
he  is  but  tolerably  vers’d  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Circulation  and  the  Animal  -0 eco¬ 
nomy.  But  if  after  all,  the  Gentlemen  of 
great  bufinefs  cannot  find  time  for  fuch 
Obfervations ,  thofe  of  lefs  bufinefs  may; 
and  be  very  ferviceable  in  their  ftation  : 
for  it  is  not  material  by  whom  fuch  Tables 
are  us’d,  provided  they  be  us’d  judicioufly 
and  honeftly.  Befides,  by  an  early  and  The  a£- 
diligent  application  to  a  work  of  this  for ^TTtoPhy 
cis  more  than  probable,  that  in  time  thtyPiaffS- 
will  come  to  know  difeafes  fo  perfectly, 
that  it  will  be  impoflible  for  ’em  to  mifs 
of  their  reward.  A  good  Phyfician ,  who 
is  withal!  a  man  of  humanity,  cannot  but 
be  efteem’d.  Such  therefore  I  earneftly 
invite  to  engage  in  this  important  work, 
without  prejudice  one  way  or  other  3  and 
I  fhall  always  be  glad  to  promote  it  to  the 
utmoft  of  my  power.  I  have  now  by  me  The  ufe  / 
feveral  cafes  fet  down  in  this  method 
which  are  vaftly  more  exafh  than  any  that  vyfdf. 
have  yet  appear’d  3  and  if  ever  I  write  up- 

N  2  on 
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on  any  particular  diftemper,  it  {hall  be  in 
this  manner :  firft,  I’ll  give  the  hijlories 
of  the  cafe  from  my  own  book ;  then  the 
defcription  at  large,  with  the  proper  method 
of  cure  %  and  after  that  the  Aphorifmsy  de- 
ducible  from  the  foregoing  account,  that 
the  reader  may  fee  at  once  how  juft  or 
unjuft  the  inferences  are.  Nor  will  I  ever 
write  upon  any  fubjeft,  as  a  Phyfician,  for 
which  I  have  not  tabular  authority.  Who¬ 
ever  will  pleafe  to  compare  the  books  de 
morbis  of  Hippocrates  and  his  Prognojlicks 
with  his  books  of  Epidemicks ,  will  eafily 
fee  the  reafonablenefs  and  ufefulnefs  of 
fuch  a  method.  Not  but  the  thing  itfelf 
fpeaks  for  itfelf,  and  needs  no  manner  of 
authority  to  keep  it  in  countenance ;  but 
with  fome  people  authority  is  all  in  all. 

Hippocra-  To  fay,  that  I  have  herein  been  greatly  af- 

tes  ver^  ftfled  by  Hippocratesy  is  no  more  than 

It ■  (?i ul  ill  J  11 

thu  way.  what  I  have  confefs’d  already ;  and  per¬ 
haps  no  man  will  prefently  find  out  the 
eafteft  and  beft  way  of  ufing  it  without 
him.  I  cou’d  be  glad  therefore,  that  be- 
2  fore 
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fore  any  perfon  fets  out,  he  wou’d  fir  ft 
read  the  Epidemicks ,  the  jirjl  and  third 
books  in  particular.  For,  tho?  the  plan  I 
have  here  propos’d,  requires  nothing  more 
than  a  careful  attendance  to  the  Symptoms 
from  day  to  day,  with  the  Remedies ,  &c. 
made  ufe  of  ;  yet,  by  being  acquainted 
with  Hippocrates's  way  of  writing,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  will  be  fav’d ;  many  things 
will  be  thought  of,  that  might  other- 
wife  be  overlook’d ;  and  the  cafe,  when 
finifh’d,  be  much  more  elegant.  I  cou'd 
be  glad  too,  that  he  wou'd  after  that  read 
his  Prognojiicks ,  his  Prcedittions,  his  Coacee 
Prcenotiones ,  his  curious  book  de  Here,  Lo- 
cis  &  Aquis ,  and  that  famous  one  de  Diecta 
in  ?norbis  acutis .  The  pleafure  and  ad¬ 
vantage  will ,  111  anfwer  for  it,  infinitely 
exceed  the  trouble ;  and  he  wou’d  then 
fee  what  an  extraordinary  Man  Hippocrates 
was,  and  how  juftly  he  has  deferv’d  all  the 
encomiums  that  ever  were  or  can  be  given 
him.  I  wou  d  not  be  underftood,  as  if  1 
thought  a  man  of  learning  cou’d  do  no- 
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thing  this  way  without  Hippocrates.  But, 
a$  every  one  allows  that  Hippocrates  was 
furprifingly  curious  in  his  remarks,  and  by 
far  the  befi  Author  among  all  the  Ancients 
(the  reft  having  borrow'd  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  from  him  all  that  they  have  faid)  one 
wou’d  hear  firft,  what  fuch  an  one  fays ; 
whether  we  follow  it  afterwards  or  not 
For  my  own  part,  1  am  fo  thoroughly  fa- 
tisfied  of  his  ufefulnefs  to  Phyficians,  that 
I  wifti  for  nothing  more  earneftly  than  to 
fee  the  time,  when  it  lhall  be  as  fafhion- 
able  among  us  to  underhand  him  well,  as 
it  has  been  once  to  know  little  or  nothing 
An  account  °f  him.  And  it  is  with  this  view  that  I 
of  my  in-  have  been  at  fuch  incredible  pains  to  pre- 
pare  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  upon  the 
pocrates.  pjan  j  forne  time  ago  publifh’d.  What¬ 
ever  fome  Gentlemen  may  think  of  that 
defign,  I  am  very  well  affufd,  that,  fo  far 
from  being  mangled  and  mifreprefented , 
Hippocrates  will  then  appear  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  beautifulleft  light  he  ever  yet  ap¬ 
pear'd  in ;  and  the  chapter  de  Diagnofticis 
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&  Prognojiicis  in  morbis  acutis  (which  will 
comprehend  almoft  all  that  is  contain'd  in 
his  Prognojlicon ,  the  books  de  ju  die  at  iam¬ 
bus  &  diebns  judicatoriisy  the  fir  ft  book  of 
predictions,  and  his  Coace  prenotiones ,  &c.) 
will  be  the  molt  furprizing  piece  that  ever 
the  world  has  feen.  Even  thofe  who  are 
well  vers'd  in  Hippocrates  will  be  aftonifti’d. 
For  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
reading  things  of  the  fame  tendency  in 
different  places,  and  reading  'em  together, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  foreign 
matter.  A  vaft  number  of  doubtful  ex-* 
preffions  are  determin'd,  and  many  obfeure 
places  clear'd  up  by  this  juxtaposition  of 
parts.  A  man  by  this  means  fees  into  in 
Author  at  once,  and  is  mafter  of  the  fub- 
jedt  prefently  ;  which  in  a  voluminous  wri¬ 
ter,  like  Hippocrates,  is  no  fmall  advantage,, 
Add  to  this,  that  many  corrections  have 
been  made  this  way,  which  all  the  editors 
before  have  overlook'd ;  and  a  great  many 
more  by  the  help  of  a  verbal  and  phrafeo - 
logical  Index3  that  I  have  been  at  the  pains 
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to  make  by  interleaving  Foefiui s  Oeconotnia 
(a  wojrk  of  the  greateft  labour  I  ever  en¬ 
gag'd  in) ;  fo  that,  in  fhort,  by  taking  Hip¬ 
pocrates  to  pieces,  and  comparing  him  with 
himfelf,  this  edition  (which  has  been  ready 
for  the  prefs  fome  time)  will  be  much 
more  correft,  as  well  as  much  more  ufe- 
ful,  than  any  former  edition .  It  might  per¬ 
haps  have  been  more  correct  in  fome  places, 
if  the  late  learned  Dr.  Freindy  who  was 
pleas’d  to  give  himfelf  a  good  deal  of  trou¬ 
ble  about  it,  had  not  dy’d  when  he  did  : 
and  it  wou’d  have  been  in  the  prefs  before 
now ;  but  that  having  been  at  a  great  ex¬ 
pence  about  it  already,  I  thought  it  very 
reafonable  to  be  eas’d  in  fome  meafure  of 
the  remaining  charge  ;  efpecially  as  I  never 
propos’d  any  private  advantage  to  myfelf, 
but  was  defirous  of  communicating  to  the 
publick  a  book,  that  I  am  fatisfied  will  be 
as  great  a  benefit  to  ’em  as  any  book  that 
ever  was  yet  publifii  cl  in  Phyfick.  If  this 
impediment  be  remov’d,  (as  I  have  good 
reafon  to  believe  it  will  in  a  fliort  time)  I 
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fiiall  then  fend  it  to  the  prefs  forthwith : 
otherwife  I  fhall  return  the  fubfcribers  their 
money,  and  referve  for  my  own  private 
ufe  what,  for  the  good  of  mankind,  I 
wou  d  have  been  glad  to  have  made  pub- 
lick. 

But  to  return  to  the  ^Table*  There  are  a 
few  circumftances,  that  I  cou'd  wifli  might 
always  be  remember’d,  efpecially  in  acute 
cafes ;  and  they  are  fuch  as  relate  to  the 
Crifes  of  Difeafes ;  which  no  body  has  de¬ 
fer  ib'd  fo  fully  and  fo  elegantly  as  Hippo¬ 
crates.  From  him  therefore  I  beg  leave  to 
infert  a  few  Aphorifms  upon  this  fubjedt. 

1  fhe  Predictions  in  acute  cafes  are  not 
always  certain ,  as  to  life  or  death. 

2  Acute  cafes  generally  come  to  a  Crifis 
within  fourteen  days . 

1  Ta>V  \0<TYllJLUTWV  QV  TTOilATTCiV  at 

cvt£  t ey  Boyarov,  qv ts  7*1$  vyu^. 
L.  2.  Aph,  19. 

2  T ob  7m  VQfvjpAttruiv  gy  xgtviTat 

wo’at'fiCKadtKcty  4  6  mV  f7n  to  srouAvf5  Co.  Pr8 
147,  L,  2.  Aph,  23.  &  L,  de  Judic.  p.  53. 
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3  The  Crifis  likewife  happens  in  Fevers, 
on  the  fourth,  the  feventh,  the  eleventh, 
the  fourteenth,  the  feventeenth,  the 
one  and  twentieth,  and  fometimes  the 
thirtieth,  the  fortieth,  and  even  fix- 
tieth  day  :  bat  after  that ,  the  cafe  be¬ 
comes  Chronical. 

A  great  deal  more  of  this  fort  is  to  be  met 
with  in  his  Prognoficon ,  (not  to  mention 
other  places)  at  the  bottom  of  the  43d  page, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  44th.  To  know 
when  the  Crifs  is  at  hand,  (a  point  of  great 
importance)  and  the  different  ways  by 
which  it  generally  happens,  we  are  admi¬ 
rably  inftrudted  in  the  following  Apho-^ 
rifrns, 

3  KgtVQVTCU  Si  61  2tTV£€T0/,  TZTOlQTCtlOli  iQSofAOtlQI) 
bSzKOlTOilQli  7HT<T00^i<nC0ClSiX,O07OU0l^  Z7TTCCacaSzKiXT0a0ly 
ilK0(T7Vj  IffgQg  TtJ  EiC  Si  7QV700V  700V  O^iOOV-,  7 glOC~ 

X  0<T7OUQi)  tlTOO  7Z<7O‘O0(>O0KQC7O0lQly  U7O0  i^KOC70itQl' 
07  OtV  Si  7QV70Vg  7  QV$  Ci(>tB‘[A0VS  V7Ti^C0  A/N.JJ, 

ySy  yivzTou  y  KmMTfrfis  roov  TrvgzTwv*  L.  de  Jud. 

P*  5^a 

4.  When 
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4  When  the  Crifis  is  at  hand,  the  night 
before  the  Paroxyfm  is  reftlefs ;  but 
that  after  it  is  ufually  quieter* 

g  Deep  Sleeps,  without  dijlurbance ,  de¬ 
note  a  perfect  Crifis  j  but  diftorb'd 
Sleeps,  with  pains  in  the  body\  the 
contrary . 

$ 

6  All  difeafes  go  of]  either  by  Mouth, 
or  by  Stool,  or  by  Urine,  or  by  feme 
other  way ,  as  the  joints  for  inflame  9 
or  by  Sweat,  which  is  common  to  all . 

This  Aphorifm  is  a  little  fuller  exprefs’d 
dfewhere. 

4  Okqcqhti  k guns  yivcTcu-,  toot eoinv  v\  vv<;  Svc 

*!  3T£0  TOO  7 rCi’goi'ViTfAQV0  jf  g TUQVCOC  gO<pG£WTg£tJ, 

iug  g7 n  to  ttooAo.  L.  2.  Aph.  13. 

5  Y?rvof  /BodS'gs?,  To^as^Wfbgs1,  faGo&iav  xfiicrtv 
cv,y,  cuv  over  tv*  oi  cfg  t  o^o^Wges',  ^wgr  aAyyj^oorog  coo- 

poiro?,  aQi&ouoi.  Co.  Pr.  151* 

6  T06  d*g  VQGY]y,dOTCt>  7tOCVJO0  AOgTOOl  fj  HOiTiX  CTQfAMj 

yj  zocroo  jtoiAnjv,  »j  jcootoo  jcott/v,  tj  rtvog  coAAov  roiov - 

TOO,  CtgB’^OV'  Y\  TOO  iJgWTOg  l§rcY]^  JOCJVJj  #V#VT<WV» 

Lo  de  diaeta  in  acutis,  p,  403, 
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7  Acute  cafes  go  offy  either  by  bleeding 
at  the  NoJes  at  the  time  of  the  Crifis ; 
or  by  profufe  Sweats ;  or  by  purulent 
and  mucilaginous  Urine,  in  great  plen¬ 
ty  ,  and  with  a  good  fediment ;  or  by  a 
confderable  Abfcefs  ;  or  by  mucous  and 
bloody  Stools,  coming  away  on  a  fud- 
den  ;  or  by  well-condition  d  Vomitings 
about  the  fame  time. 

8  7 he  feventh,  ninth,  or  fourteenth 
day  Fevers  commonly  go  off  by  bleed- 

7  S'z  o %zot>  Kgiv&TcUy  odfAc&rog  ex  givwv  gvevrog  ev 
%gi<ny,u)  ’  x ou  l^^corog  ttoAKqv  yevofitvov  e  kou  ougov 
ZffvcoAzos  kou  vob \co3eog  yevofcevov,  v7ro<TTacnv  %(>y]<rTr)v 
g%avT0?i  kou  a&goov  yevojuevov  *  xca  oi>7ro<rT*}fioCTog 
afyoKoyov'  kou  xoiKivig  pvfwieoj  kou  oclfxocroo^eog^  kou 
gf&7nvjj?  KoCTOo^oLyiKfyjg  *  kou  rcov  ov 

KOtrcc  Kguriv,  Co.  Pr.  150* 

8  E &Jo[AOUQl<riVi  V]  iVOOTCUOKTlVy  »J  Te<T(rUgt<TKOtt£z- 
KOttOUQMTl  (iVfltS  iK  ^VZUiV  hVQVflVy  00q  £7 U  '10  7 TOAVy 

TBOf  TrvgtTovs.  ofxoioog  JiKCU  xoiXiyg  ^uc rig  ^oKoo^^g  kou 
tJWsvTg^axfy?,  kou  Ttovog  yovvoOTcov  y  ta^ioov^  xca  cu- 
gov  7Ti7ravB-£V  WgOg  TtJV  X£KW'  tV  yVV&Ml  KOU  SJTi- 

$Annm  Co.  Pr«  J52. 
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ings  at  the  Nofe ,  or  hy  bilious  and 
bloody  Stools,  or  by  a  pain  of  the  Knees 
or  Hips,  or  by  concoSled  Urine  about 
the  Grills  ;  and  in  Women ,  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Menfes* 

I  believe  there  never  were  two  Aphorifms 
contriv'd  of  more  importance  than  the  two 
laft.  And  it  is  furprizing  to  me,  that  the 
Author  cou'd  comprehend  fo  much  in  fo 
fmall  a  com  pais.  But  indeed  whoever 
reads  Hippocrates ,  mu  it  expect  to  be  fur- 
priz'd  very  often. 

The  Signs  of  the  particular  evacuations 
are  thus  exprefs'd, 

9  Rednefs  of  the  face  in  a  Fever,  with 
a  violent  pain  in  the  head \  and  beating 
of  the  vejfels ,  generally  denotes  Haemor- 


9  Tuv  7 Tvgec<rov1wv9  oi<n  juitv  sgvB'yuxTec  bth 
gcdTrcvi  K.ca  Trovog  xztp&Ayg  sc^v^og,  xou  cQvypog 
QteGavy  txijucc rog  %vc ng  t<%  ttgAAm  ytviTdC  oi<ri  <Te 

acrcii)  X Gil  KOCO^lwfuQly  XOU  7FlvocAl<rpQ^  ijUttrog*  OKU 

jjwoi,  4 /0(P0i  nothing  7tat  eng,  %x~ 

7aga%tg  xoiAr^g.  Co,  Pr.  142, 

rhages ; 
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rhages ;  naufeds ,  heart-burnings , 
fpittings ,  denote  Vomiting  ;  belchings > 
flatus,  and  rumbling  in  the  belly  with 
inflation,  denote  Purging. 

It  were  endlefs  to  mention  all  that  he  has 
faid  upon  this  fubjedi ;  but  there  is  one 
more  of  great  ufe  in  Fevers ,  and  indeed  in 
aim  oil  all  diftempers,  and  that  is* 

10  No  dependence  is  to  be  put  upon  thofe 
complaints  that  grow  better  without 
reafon ,  nor  are  we  to  be  much  afraid 
of  others  that  grow  worfe  without  rea¬ 
fon  :  for  fuch  changes  are  generally 
unftable ,  and  of  Jhort  duration . 

This  is  of  fuch  ufe  in  directing  omProg- 
noflicks ,  that  I  coud  not  help  adding  it : 
and  thefe,  I  hope,  are  fufficient  to  fhew 

TO  Told  year <&  A oyov  zovQfcvn iv  ou  Su  7rur- 
rzvziv,  cyjg  (pGpzi<&cu  A*>jv  t cc  poxfifK**  yivopzvoe> 
■7Tococi,KcyM^>  r a  yci(>  ttoAA^  t oiqvtzwv  zernv  apefiocta, 

KCU  GV  7T0CVV  T  Ql  SlQCUZMlV  Q'oSi  JqQOVI^HV  tltt&ZV. 

L.  2 „  A.  27. 
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the  reader  what  a  mafterly  way  this  great 
man  wrote  in,  and  how  important  it  is  to 
obferve  the  courfe  of  Fevers  nicely* 

To  conclude :  if  this  plan  be  follow’d, 
the  confequence  will  be,  that  Difeafes  will 
be  better  known,  and  ealier  cur’d,  even 
fuppofing  the  Materia  Medica  fhou’d  ftand 
as  it  does.  But  if  that  alfo  fhou’d  be  re¬ 
form’d,  and  put  upon  its  proper  foot,  and 
no  body  fuffer’d  to  meddle  with  it,  but 
fuch  as  are  regularly  bred  to  if,  every  thing 
wou’d  then  be  done,  that  the  Art  is  capable 
of,  or  that  mankind  in  general  can  hope 
for  :  and  1  don’t  doubt  but  the  event 
wou’d  anfwer  our  utmoft  wifhes.  But 
this  is  a  point  that  requires  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  confideration ;  and  therefore  (hall 
be  defer’d  at  prefent.  There’s  a  time 
for  every  thing.  If  the  bulinefs  of  Ob- 
fervation  can  be  well  manag’d,  (and  I’m 
fare  the  Nation  never  had  a  fee  of  Phyfi- 
cians  better  qualify ’d  for  fuch  a  work, 
than  the  prefent  \  fo  far  at  leaft  as  learn - 
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ing ,  and  diligence ,  and  humanity ,  can  do 
it)  the  many  good  effefts  that  will  follow 
from  it,  may  perhaps  difpofe  the  Publick 
to  a  more  ready  compliance  with  what 
may  one  time  or  other  be  laid  before  ’em 
upon  the  other  head*  In  the  mean  time, 
it  will  be  a  great  pleafure  to  me  to  fee 
the  prefent  plan  take  j  not  becaufe  it  is 
mine,  but  becaufe  I  am  thoroughly  fatis- 
fy’d,  that  the  honour  of  the  Faculty,  and 
the  fafety  of  the  Publick,  will  be  much 
better  advanced  by  it,  than  ’tis  poffible 
they  (hon'd  be  without  it ;  as  matters  now 
ftand.  But  whether  it  be  receiv'd  or  re¬ 
jected,  I  am  determin'd  to  go  on  with  it 
my  felf,  fo  far  as  I  can,  till  I  find  fuffi* 
dent  reafon  to  lay  it  afide,  or  alter  it. 
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